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Fishing for greater composing-room efficiency ? 


There’s a LINOTYPE to 


meet your particular needs 


With a complete line of single-distributor and 
mixer machines, and unequalled typographic 1 
ources, Linotype is best prepared to help you select 
the machine or combination of machines for maxi 


mun cfheiency and economy of operation 


Here are Linotype’s six single-distributor models 
lor setting a lot of big heads and display, the 
Rangemaster Model 33 gives vou more and bigger 
type from the main keyboard than any other singl 
distributor machine. Rangemaster 34 gives you 
auxiliary capacity for the bigger sizes. Both models 
feature the exclusive ‘Iwo-Speed Assembler which 
lets vou keyboard the smallest or the largest types 


with equal case 


When vou need a machine of standard range that 
expands with your needs, the Model 31 is available 
with one to four magazines which can be added as 
you need them. Model 31 sets sizes through normal 





* LINOTYPE - 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Agencies: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco. In Canada: Canadian Linotype 
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The new Linotype Hydraquadder saves time and 
money setting quadded lines. Available on new ma- 
chines or for installation on Linotypes in your plant. 
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IS-pt. and condensed 24-pt. Model 32 is available 
with auxiliaries for setting up to condensed 6o-pt 


If vou produce consistently from just one magazine, 
or if vour work calls for a wide variety of type faces 
requiring numerous magazine changes, Model 5 is 
the answer. And, if vou require volume production 
of straight matter, there’s the high-speed Comet 
ina class by itself 


Get in touch with your Linotype Production Engi 
necr. He'll be glad to analyze vour operations and 
help you decide which Linotype is best for vou. 


Type Sizes From 5 pt. to Condensed 48 pt 
Can Be Set on Model 33 Rangemasters 


5/46 Corona with Erbar Bold 
HOW is one to assess and evaluate a type face in terms of its esthet 
HOW is one to assess and evaluate a type face in terms of its esthet 


48/15 Erbar Bold Condensed 


HOW IS ONE TO 
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Some Reasons WHY 


Printers Prefer 





LUDLOW 

















Ludlow “Gathering” 


helps reduce composition costs 


Ludlow Typegraph Company 











Motion is Lost Profit 











Ludlow Typograph Company 











‘Some Reasons Why 
Printers Prefer Ludlow’ 


That's the title of the big 32-page booklet we 
have recently completed. It outlines in detail some 
outstanding Ludlow advantages and operating 


economies which you should know about 


This big booklet graphically illustrates and 
describes the way in which the Ludlow helps to 
solve such printing plant problems as type short- 
ages, type breakage, scarcity of spacing material, 
excessive press make-ready, press work-ups, con- 
gested floor space, multiple forms, and ruleform 


composition—to mention just a few 


Luddiow Ty pograph Company 














As you go through this booklet you will realize 
some of the reasons why so many progressive 
printing and publishing firms, specialty printers 
and others have discarded the old, time-honored 
typesetting methods and have changed to the 
improved Ludlow system of all-slug display and 
job composition 

Send for your free copy of this big 32-page 
booklet—it will give you a better understanding 
of Ludlow’s contribution to efficient composing 
room production. It is real information for you 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14. Illinois 





is the time to 


The form printing press 
which you buy today will 
be a vital part of your 
operation for many years 
to come! Make no mis- 
take about it! 


HAMILTON Rotary, Web, Form Printing 
Presses are built of standard, proven units 
in combinations to meet your need exactly. 
Printing, and all supplementary operations 
/ 3s _FORm are performed in one press run. Highest 
— 1 RY web speeds. Precision register. Quick 


. 


@ set-up. WRITE for Bulletin No. 5349, or 
SS. . submit specifications for proposal NOW! 
w“ 


Os The HAMILTON root company 


900 HANOVER ST., HAMILTON, OHIO 
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FIRST PUBLICATION OF ALL THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


In this issue 

@ The big news of this month is the five-day 
convention of Printing Industry of America, 
Inc., which will open in Detroit Nov. 13. 
You'll find a preconvention story and an out- 
line of convention activities on page 43, and 
some notes about the host city and the 
Graphic Arts Association of Michigan on 
page 42. @ Leading off the issue is news of 
a more technical sort—a report on his com- 
pany’s progress in the field of dry offset by 
a Michigan printing executive, E. W. Thomas, 
whose article begins on page 31. @ An im- 
portant end-of-the-year topic for 1954 is the 
new federal tax law, which contains some 
major changes that can make a lot of differ 
ence in the taxes you pay for this year. On 
page 34, a tax expert, James B. Kobak, tells 
about some of these changes and explains 
how you can take advantage of them. ® And 
while you are considering savings, check the 
article by Carl O. Siebke on page 40, which 
contains some valuable tips on prolonging 
the life of your press equipment and reduc- 
ing maintenance costs. @ Robert T. Rice 
carries his discussion of efficient premoke- 
ready techniques a step farther with a de- 
scription of the makeup gauge and how it 
can be used in your shop, and G. H. Petty 
continues his Basic Design series with some 
fresh ideas for dressing up commonplace 
calendar jobs. 


Next month 


Bonus feature of the December issue will be 
our Annual Directory of Equipment and 


LEADING ARTICLES 





Dry Offset Experiments Paying Off—By E. W. Thomas 31 
New Tax Law Will Aid Printers—By James B. Kobak 34 


Precise Makeup and Lockup Part of Prepress 
Operation—By Robert T. Rice 36 


Beware of the One-Customer Problem 
By Olive A. Ottaway 38 


Maintenance and Operating Tips to Prolong Life of 
Your Presses—By Carl O. Siebke 40 


Detroit and Graphic Arts Association of 
Michigan, Inc., PIA Hosts 42 


Printing Industry of America Convention in 
Detroit Nov. 13-18 43 


Typographic Scoreboard—By J. L. Frazier 45 
Photo-Lithographers New York Meeting Draws 1300 46 


Basic Design for Today: 1V—Calendar Pads 
By G. H. Petty 47 


REGULAR FEATURES 





Books for the Printer 59 New Equipment 64 


Supplies. The industry's oldest, most author- Composing Room 60 New Literature 88 
itative Directory, it is now being brought 

up to date to serve as your buying guide Convention Calendar 83 Offset 50 
for 1955. All printing machinery, tools, sup- Do You Know 86 Pressroom 62 


plies, including paper stocks and brand 
names are listed—in all, six different list- 
ings. Simple sub-classifications and a unique 
keying system make it easy to get the facts 
quickly. This valuable business tool is an 
IP extra, an addition to the regular monthly 
business-improving articles and features. 


Graphic Arts in Washington 84 


Scanning the Scene 44 
It's a Quiz 37 Slug-Casting Problems 6] 


Month’s News 72 Specimen Review 53 


Cover Design by LeRoy Barfuss, Rochester, New York 








Manuscripts 


The Inland Printer will accord manuscripts, 
photographs, drawings, etc., courteous ot- 
tention and normal care, but cannot be held 
responsible for unsolicited contributions. 
Contributors should keep duplicate copies of 
all moterial sent in. Address cll contribu- 
tions to The Inland Printer, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Iilinois. 


Subscription Rates 


For the United States: one year, $5; two 
years, $8. three years, $10. single copy, 
50 cents. For Canada: one year, $5.50; 
two yeors, $9; three years, $11; single 
copy, 55 cents. (Canadian funds should 
be sent to the Inland Printer, Terminal 
A, P.O. Box 100, Toronto.) Pan-Ameri- 
can: one year, $6; two years, $10; three 
years, $15. Foreign: one year, $10; three 
years, $20. Make checks or money orders 
(for foreign) payable to Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Corporation. Foreign postage 
t not ptabie. 
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There’s a brand new STAR x > 


at SORG = 


-it's the NEW granite 
Y— Inimeograph 


...Wwith NEW character in color! 


Always a distinguished sheet, the new GRANITE MIMEOGRAPH now 


offers an even more distinctive appearance in texture and color, Here is 








an outstanding mimeograph paper ... with greater opacity and bulk, 
and with more rapid ink absorption. GRANITE MIMEOGRAPH gives 
excellent results at high speeds because of its uniform quality, absence 
of lint, and its perfect affinity for ink. It is ideal for fast press runs and 
automatic feeding, and produces maximum impressions in minimum 
time. It’s economical, too, because it can be printed on both sides with- 


out show-through. 





FREE SWATCH FOLDERS of the new, improved Sorg’s 
GRANITE MIMEOGRAPH with the full line of color swatches, 


are available through Sorg Paper Distributors in all major 





cities or by writing direct today to DeptlP 1] The Sorg Paper 


Company, Middletown, Ohio. 





Sorg’s GRANITE MIMEOGRAPH comes in five attractive, eye-pleasing 
shades: Blue, Canary, Green, Tan, and Flame. May be purchased in large 


or small quantities in either cut sizes or standard ream sizes. 


THE SORG PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Converters of Stock Line and Specialty Papers 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


STOCK LINES 
WHITE SOREX @ CREAM SOREX @ SORG'S PLATE FINISH @ SORG'S LEATHER EMBOSSED 
EQUATOR INDEX BRISTOL @ GRANITE MIMEOGRAPH @ MIDDLETOWN POST CARD 
VALLEY CREAM POST CARD @ No. 1 JUTE DOCUMENT 
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two BIG reasons 

way ACCURATE 

STEEL RULE CUTTING 
DIES LEAD 


STEEL RULE 
CUTTING DIES 


Die Cutting Jackets 
For Cylinder Press 


LD 


Die Cutting Jackets 
For Platen Press 





STEEL RULE DIE MANUFACTURERS 
22-24 West 21st Street, New York 10, N. Y. CHelsea 2-0860-1 
Intelligent Service to the Printing Industry for Over 23 Years 





Here is dramatic new prool that Modern Gloss ts today’s outstand- 


ing value among on-the-machine enamel papers 


In this brand new printing test, Modern Gloss challenges comparison of 
results with six well-known competitive papers costing $25 to $40 more 


Enamel Paper Quiz per ton. All were printed under the same carefully controlled commercial 


conditions by an impartial printing firm. The decision on whether results 


lets you compare justly paying more than Modern Gioss’ low price ts left squarely up to you 


Ask your Consolidated merchant for your tree copy of this new Enamel 


—s Paper Quiz. See if you can select Modern Gloss from the higher-priced 
actual printing results papers. You'll find the results warrant a test run on your own press. Your 


Consolidated merchant will be glad to furnish tree trial sheets 


on Modern Gloss How this test was made... apers used are basis 60 lbh., taken from regular 


commercial stock and coded prior to printing. Run was made at 3000 impressions 
per hour ona Viehle Vertical from a 133 line screen black and white illustration. Also 


and 6 highercost =o” 2 le 


screen tone bar 


, 4 enamel 
papers were printed ni 
} ! printing 
namel a is under identical com- 
apers 
e p pe mercial conditions, a 
vo 


production gloss - modern gloss - flash gloss - productolith - consolith gloss - consolith opaque 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. © Sales Offices: 135 South La Salle Street e Chicago 3, IIlinors 
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THE 
CHARACTER 


lead 


America’s first and finest printing | 





rollers of more than a century ago were i 





made by SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MEG. CO. 
Through all the changes in printing A J 

presses and printing inks, Bingham’s fp 4 —————— ; . { 
continuous research has maintained 
that leadership by producing 


ever finer rollers... composition, 





rubber and synthetic rubber... ‘ 
THESE ARE FACTS: 


The heart of the press is the roller 


' . nee assembly. No press can be better than 
The character of leadership, in any Masel 


to fit every modern requirement. 


When you equip your press with better 
rollers you gain more profitable ink 
distribution. 


field, is identified by sustained 


progress, notable achievements. 
The difference between fine rollers 


This is why leading printers and ordinary rollers is not how they 
look to the eye, but how they perform 
continue to ship their rollers to on the press. 
‘ , ' The secret of the best rollers is in the 
Bingham’s modern factories. experience and skill of the moker. 


‘SPL BINGHAM SOM MEG. CO. 


the Right Roller right away MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 





COMPOSITION... RUBBER... VULCANIZED OIL Rollers 





Rubber rollers re-ground 
quickly and accurately 
in each of our modern 

factories— 


CHICAGO 
Home Office 


ATLANTA 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 

DES MOINES 
DETROIT 
HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
PITTSBURGH 

ST. LOUIS 
SPRINGFIELD, O 
TAMPA, FLA, 





You'll print Better . . . 
Dayco Rollers 





The first synthetic, first sleeve-type printing roller and still 
the best! Will not swell or shrink neve! becomes hard or 
brittle. Daycos are the smoothest, softest synthetic rollers 


made. They're perfect for modern high-speed presses 
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sell More with 
in every press position 





For the truest fidelity you've ever known, reproduced sheet 
after sheet in full-count for full-profit and waste-free runs, 
use softer, longer lasting, synthetic Dayco Rollers. In every 
press position form, distributor, angle or ductos they Il 
out-perform all others. They'll turn out more saleable sheets 
per day regardless of the length or speed of run because 
Dayco Rollers have maximum efficiency at highest speed 

That’s because Daycos are the result of years of scientific 
research that have produced high-speed rollers which re- 
tain their consistency always. They keep their same diam- 
eter without regard to changing seasons, temperature or 
seldom 


humidity. Daycos never swell, shrink or change 


need resetting during runs. 


More than that, Dayco Rollers pick up and deposit inks 
with unerring accuracy that results in sparkling impres 
sions of dot, halftone, fine line or type, imparting to every 
sheet a greater sales appeal 

Versatile Daycos work perfectly in every press position 
on every type of stock and then wash up with ease at 
end of run or change of ink. 

Daycos give you longer service, too, for they are built 
to last and last. And, when finally Daycos do need recon 
ditioning, they can be re-Daycoed for a fraction of the 
original cost for double and triple service life 

Learn how you can improve your printing and sell more 
of what you print with Dayco Rollers on your presses. Mail 


the coupon below for all the money-saving facts today! 





Add to your profits with these two Dayco Products 


The Dayco Fountain Divider 


Ideal for split color and all 
fountain uses. Gives com 
plete control at the foun 


tain without strain on the 


ratchet. Easily adjusted, 


easy to clean, completely 


leakproof. Holds its shape 


at all times. Fully guaran 
teed. 


D. R. 1954 


Daytom mulgbexr 


Since 1905 


Dayco Rollers 
Dayco Fountain Dividers. Dayco Color Separators. 


West Coast Distributor, 
Tillicum Rubber Co., Lacey, Washington 


. for Offset, Letterpress, Gravure, Analin, 
Coating, Graining, Steel Mills. Dayco Offset Blankets. 


The Dayco Color Separator 


Imagine! Several colors one time 
through the press and with 
out cutting your rollers. Gives 
splits as narrow as 114” with no 
color mixing. The Dayco Color 
Separator is the only mechanical 


separator made, 


Dayton Rubber Company 


Dayco Division, Dept. 15, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Send complete information on how I can step up print 
ing quality, lower costs and improve my profit margin with 


Dayco Products. | want to know more about 


Dayco Rollers 
Dayco Color Separators 


Dayco Fountain Dividers 


Name 
( ompany Name 


Address 


se ee ee ee 


City Zone 









neenah ..);, 






to increase profits, 






concentrate ju; purchases.” 





of certain grades 






of paper 






from 





reputable mill 





Why waste money on expensive odd lots of 2 Neenah papers are fast-moving. Thousands of business- 
men are being told of the advantages of using Neenah 





paper when you can buy in bigger lots more 





fine rag content papers by advertisements appearing in: 





economically from a mill that offers you good 









service on a full line of fast-moving papers? & Advertising Requirements %& Journal of Accountancy 
* Burrough’s Clearing House * Nation's Business 

1 You can concentrate all your purchases of fine rag papers % Dun's Review & Modern Industry  %& Rough Notes 

from Neenah because we offer you a complete line of %* Insurance Salesman & The Reporter 






bonds, onionskins, ledgers and index bristols with from 25% 





As an added bonus, standardizing your paper purchases 





to 100% rag content. 





means fewer inks to use, less makeready time, easier storage 






and many other advantages known best to pressmen. 


TO GET MORE LETTERHEAD BUSINESS, 
TAAL BUSINESS PAPERS ask your Neenah distributor for free copies of the “Neenah 
S\WCE 1873 


Guide to Preferred Letterheads." Based on a four-year survey, 










it shows what businessmen actually preferred in letterheads. 






NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN (Our consumer ads are directing inquiries to printers.) 









matching envelopes available in all grades of Neenah rag content bonds 
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Beier 


re 


read what 


MR. HERBERT MACK 
FINE ARTS PRINTING CO. 


CHICAGO, UUL- 


says about 


the 


dependability 


of 


LAWSON 39° 
CUTTERS 


Write Today For Illustrated Folder on Lawson 
39”, 46” and 52” Cutters, also on Rapid 
3-Knife Trimmer and Multiple Head Drill. 


E. P. LAWSON Co. 


628 


$0. DEARBORN ST 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Atlanta 


wv 


EXCLUSIVE 


"Recently, when making a study of our equipment 
maintenance cost, I was struck by the fact 
that, in the four and a half years we have 
owned our 39" Lawson Cutter, we have never 
had occasion to call you for service on a 
breakdown repair job. We just don't experience 
such things. —Our Lawson Cutter has given us 
a 
dependable, accurate, trouble-free performance 
Since it was installed in February of 1950. 


The machine certainly has turned out to be a 


wise and economical investment for us." 





main office: 426 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 1. 


176 FEDERAL ST I A BOURSE BUILDING 


DISTRIBUTORS SALES AND SERVICE 


Seattle " he Denver Af Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Tulsa, Little Rock, Okla. City, Shreveport f Delias, Houston, New Orleans 





Everything comes to /ife on 











Kimberly-Clark Hifect 


How modern can a fine paper be? Try Hifect Enamel and 
see! It’s Kimberly-Clark’s finest letterpress paper, engineered 
to make the most of the newest inks and techniques 

designed to give you the sharpest, most lifelike reproductions 


your presses can deliver! 


Hifect is snooth—white—and excels in uniformity. Ream 


Modern Letterpress: Hifect Enamel, Crandon 
Enamel, Trufect Coated Book, Multifect Coated 
Book. 

Modern Lithography: Prentice Offset Enamel, 
Lithofect Offset Enamel, Shorewood Coated 
Offset, Fontana Dull Coated Offset. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


COATED PRINTING PAPERS | 


namel 


after ream has the same balance of dimensional stability, 
strength, opacity and other features necessary for top per- 
formance on the press and in the bindery. 

Try Hifect Enamel, and talk to your Kimberly-Clark 
distributor about the other outstanding papers listed below, 


You'll find you do your best on Kimberly-Clark stock ! 





Kimberly Clark 





| 
} 
| 


Neenah, Wisconsin 





American Specializes In Fast Shipments 


For more efficient distribution of dated material, more and more 
printers are turning to airfreight. They've found that airfreight 
enables them to make deliveries at any number of destinations 
within only a matter of hours, doing away with the extra cost 


and red tape of local warehouses 


They've found, too, the carrier that can do this job best of all is 
American Airlines, With special cargo terminals, new handling 
techniques and flights to seventy-seven key cities, American is 
better able to provide direct one-carrier service, dependable on 
time deliveries than any other Airline. American Airlines, Cargo 
Sales Division, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 





AMERICAN AIRFREIGHT ALSO LEADS IN 


COVERAGE — American serves more leading 
retail and industrial centers than any 
other Airline 


CAPACITY American has the greatest cargo 
capacity of any Airline with the right 


space at the right places 


EXPERIENCE — first with scheduled airfreight 
service, American has the experience to 
provide expert handling 


ron Lice AMERICAN AIRLINES 


14 
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Plan 
for 
Quality 


LETTERPRESS 





Hi-Arts 
Ashokan 


M-C Folding 
Book and Cover 


Zena 

Catskill 
Velvetone 
Softone 
Esopus Tints 


Esopus Postcard 


OFFSET-LITHO 


Hi-Arts Litho C.1S, 


Zenagloss Offset C.2S, 
Book and Cover 


Lithogloss C.1S. 
Catskill Litho C.1S, 
Catskill Offset C.25, 


Esopus Postcard C.2S, 


photo by Edw, C. Wilson, APSA 


ou’re going to look your absolute best when a fine-screen halftone 
of your picture is printed—either letterpress or offset—on one of the 
beautiful precision coated papers that come from the Cantine Mill— 


where there’s 65 years of uninterrupted coating experience! 


COATED PAPERS 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY Specialists in Coated Papers Since 1888 
SAUGERTIES, N.Y. Branches: NEW YORK and CHICAGO (In Los Angeles and San Francisco: Wylie & Davis) 
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LETTERPRESS °°. srve, on 2 5/0 
press at Lord Baltimore 
$$ | 


Pre ss uses le 





; power than comparable drives. 


GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 

















ACA drive mounted on Harris press save 


SPOON Space 


4 

T 

BINDER ACA reduces maintenance has no cost-consum- OFFSE 
ing heat problem, few moving parts in control. 


Better speed regulation at lower cost 
with General Electric ACA press drive 


With adjustable speed direct from a-c power, G.E.’s ACA drive 


mounting cost and valuable press 


holds your press at the chosen speed regardless of load changes 


Even with changing impression load or tackiness of mounting the entire drive. You save still more 


ink, you get higher quality work from your press with 
General Electric’s ACA press drive. 

This drive holds your press at the speed you 
choose—helps eliminate creeping. Regardless of load 
changes, the speed of your press remains essentially 
constant. You cut down the stops and starts that 
increase set-up time. Thus, your production time is 
lowered and your costs are reduced. 

You get this excellent speed regulation from the 
ACA at lower cost, too. There is no need for second- 
ary resistors, so you save valuable space by press 


money because it uses an average of 15 percent less 
power than comparable drives. And you run at the 
highest speeds consistent with good quality. 


Like your press, your drive is a production tool 
Select it carefully. Specify a General Electric ACA 
press drive the next time you purchase printing 
equipment. For additional information, contact you 
nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office, agent, or distrib 
utor. Or write for Bulletin GEA-5568, General 
Electric Co., Section 653-34, Schenectady, N. Y 


@ DC PERFORMANCE DIRECT FROM AC POWER 


@ TOP PRESS SPEED CONSISTENT WITH FINE PRESSWORK 


@ EASE OF INSTALLATION, OPERATION, MAINTENANCE 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








HOLLINGSWORTH 


™" TYMPAN | 


Rugged & Rastliont- 


Two business leaders — printer and merchant — testify to the 
excellence of Hollingsworth Treated Tympan. It meets every test. 
Both printer and merchant appreciate the lasting quality built into Hollings- 
worth Treated Tympan. Both have learned to rely on its long-fibered, hard- 
surfaced qualities, its uniform strength and resilience and its ability to resist 


cutting by sharp rule edges. 








PRINTER says TOPS IN PERFORMANCE ‘‘Hollingsworth Treated Tympan gives us the maximum 
service we demand in a top sheet,” says Frank Burger, Sr., Press Room Foreman of Simplex 
Printing Company, one of Chicago's outstanding label printers. ‘It's tough and even-calipered 
and has the rugged resilience necessary to stand up under the repeated pressure of long runs 
on large cylinder and rotary press jobs. Yes, we like Hollingsworth Treated Tympan. That's 


why we've used it for years.” 






































ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 
MAINE 
Augusta 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


HOLLINGSWORTH & 


Executive Offices: 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS \ 


MERCHANT says TOPS IN SALES “Many 
a time we've straightened out a print- 





er’s troubles by shifting him over to 


Hollingsworth Treated Tympan," 


says 


Gene Todd, Vice President of Berming- 


ham 


& Prosser 


Company, 


Chicago, 


Illinois. ‘One roll of this famous top 
sheet is usually enough to convince 
a printer that he can get better results 


and save in press time.” 


CALL THE HW MAN ABOUT HOLLINGSWORTH Treated TYMPAN 


He can help you improve your printing 


HOLLINGSWORTH TYMPAN MERCHANTS 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Ingram Paper Co. 


Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 


Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 
Southern Paper Co. 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


Marquette Paper Corp. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Indiana Paper Co., Inc. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
Alco Paper Co., Inc. 
Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 


The Mudge Paper Co. 


| 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Boston 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Worcester 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Kalamazoo 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis 


NEW YORK 
Albany 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


Andrews Paper Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
Storrs & Bement Division, 


| 
| 


Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. | 


Percy D. Wells, Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
Esty Division, 


Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. | 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


Shaughnessy -Kniep-Hawe 
Paper Co. 


Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
H. K. Brunner 

Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc. 
Rothery Bros. Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte 
Raleigh 





Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


Divisional Sales Offices: 


230 Park Avenue, New York, New York 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Harrisburg 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 

TENNESSEE 
Memphis 
Nashville 

TEXAS 
Dallas 
San Antonio 

UTAH 
Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Richmond 

WISCONSIN 


Appleton 
Milwaukee 
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The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Millcraft Paper Co. 


The Alling & Cory Co. 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
D. L. Ward Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Carter, Rice & Co., Corp 


Louisville Paper Co. 
Bond -Sanders Paper Co. 


Olmsted -Kirk Co. 
Natho Paper Co. 


Dixon & Co. 


Epes -Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 


Woelz Brothers, Inc. 
Wisconsin Paper & 
Products Co. 












and you can prove it 


with the Fox Rive R 





If you have mis- 


eS 
placed, or did not 
receive your Eye 
5% Test Kit .. . call 
your Fox River 


; merchant, or write 
Show your customers and prospects (and yourself!) how much to the mill. 


better their letterheads and envelopes will look whén YOU print 
them on Fox River Bond. The Eye Test Kit lets you make the 
forceful, convenient demonstration which proves that Fox River 
paper, like your printing, is the FINEST! 

Where your printing calls for other grades, remember these complementary papers 

FOX RIVER OPAQUE * FOX RIVER LEDGER 

FOX RIVER ONION SKIN * FOX RIVER OPAQUE ONION SKIN 

a a 
Cee xi 4, 
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FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION Appleton, Wisconsin <—- . = 
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When you take the controls, you’ll know how good 
the best really is! 

You’ll know it in the smooth and powerful re- 
sponse of superb Toggle Lever Drive, the Original 
Heidelberg power principle...the only platen press 
capable of 40 tons constant, even pressure through- 
out the speed range. 

You'll know it in the split-second adjustment 
of “Flick-O-Wrist” Impression Control...in the 
positive sheet control of the “Twin-Cycle” Grip- 
per System and the smooth Aerodynamic Sheet 
Delivery...in the ease of automatic ‘‘60-Second”’ 


Main Distributors of HEIDE 
Schnelipressenfabrik 


LBERG WESTERN SALES CO 
A. G. Heidelberg I 4 st 15. ( 


| 





HEIDELBERG EASTERN INC 


th 






























































































































































AND YOU'LL 
HOLD TO 
ORIGINAL 
HEIDELBERGS 
FOREVER 
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Wash-Up...in the time-saving “One-Shot” Central 
Lubrication. 

You'll know it, in fact, when you “feel” all 33 
rreat Original Heidelberg “Future Features” in 
2 t 2 
action. The reward: more printing pleasure and 
multiplied profits 
every day of the 
year. Write your 
nearest Heidelberg 
dealer today for 
an ‘at your door” THE BEST THING NEXT TO A PRINTER 


demonstration. 


HEIDELBERG SOUTHERN SALES CO 
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THREE CAP SCREWS 











The Miller Feedroll Offset) Press produces quality 

printing at a high production rate which can mean high 
profits for your plant. Accurate register can be obtained at all 
speeds up to 6600 23x36 sheets per hour. Register 

is obtained quickly by moving a register bar. Sheets can be 
swung to the right or left or bowed in the center by 
adjusting only three easily accessible cap screws (see 
illustration) — a “big press” feature that minimizes down- 
time. Quality of the work may be seen by writing today 

for the new Miller E.B.CO catalog. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


1115 Reedsdale St. Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
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This Compact Layout Table 


Is Low Priced and Suitable 
For All General Use 


The CRAFTSMAN 





UTILITY | 
iy n\:) 4 3 


Craftsman Layout Tables Give You 
That Positive Check On Accuracy 





Compact Craftsman Ut lity 
Table, 221/,” x 281,’ 


The compact Craftsman Utility Table is 
the ideal low-priced layout table, suitable 
for all general use. 

Size 2214.” x 2814”, the Craftsman Utility 
Table efficiently handles layouts, negative 
ruling, plate scribing, stripping, and the 
many functions required by lithographers, 
printers, and art departments. The Utility 
Table has the proven accuracy features of 
the famous Craftsman line, plus important 
new features. A Double-Edge Compression 
Straightedge of patented design enables 
you to work from front or rear of table, and 
holds copy firmly to insure accuracy of posi- 


tion and leave both hands free for taping 
work to flats. 

Other efficient models include the Crafts- 
man Standard Line-up and Register Table, 
choice of letterpress printers, and the Crafts- 
man Photo-Lith Table ... each available 
in 5 sizes, with working surface 28” x 39”, 
39” x 51”, 46” x 66”, 51” x 76”, and 62” x 84’. 

Yes, it will pay you to investigate Crafts- 
man Layout Tables including the 
compact low-priced Utility, the Craftsman 
Standard Line-up, and the Craftsman 
Photo-Lith Table. Ask for big free catalog. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail, today! 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP., WALTHAM, MASS. 


Send for the 


ra tsman 


Catalog today. 





CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP 
57-M River Street, Waltham 54, Mass 


Please send catalog, without obligation, that tells about 
the Craftsman Utility and other efficient Craftsman 
Layout Tables. 

Name 

Company 


Address 
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For Distinguished Stationery 
Insist on PARSONS 


says King Cotton 


For it’s cotton that makes fine paper fine, 
and Heritage fond is made with new cotton fibers. 
Its very moderate cost enables you 
to have stationery with the snap and crackle, 
the cockle finish, and the smooth writing surface 


that’s the mark of impressive stationery. 


Parsons Paper 


2m PA WwW YY 


Over 100 Years at 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


ia 
. 


i a¢, 


Orr co ios 





NOW 


wide advertising 


HERITAGE 
BOND 


Parsons Paper Company, 
known for more than 100 
years as a manufacturer 
of fine cotton fiber paper, 
is now telling business 
executives by the hundreds 
of thousands about fine, 
low cost Heritage Bond. 





Advertisements like the 
adjoining one are appear- 
ing in Business Week, 
Fortune, Management 
Methods, Office, Office 
Management and The 
Journal of Accountancy. 
Nearly four million mes- 
sages like this about 
-arsons fine papers — all 
made with new cotton 
fibers — are going to busi- 
ness executives and pro- 
fessional men during 1954. 


Included in this group of 
America’s leaders are 
thousands of your custom- 
ers and prospects. Now 
you can offer fine Herit- 
age 25% new cotton fiber 
bond with confidence that 
it will be known to your 
own customers and 
prospects. 
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Profits from Pamphlets! 





FOLDING is the first step in achieving profits from pamphlets 

. and Cleveland Folders, available in a wide range of 
sizes, are the standard of the industry. Precision-built, of top 
quality materials and workmanship, every Cleveland is de- 
signed for many years of high-quality, high-speed production, 













- 

ny 7 
GATHERING & STITCHING of folded signatures is Y ee ‘ 
the next step to bindery profits. The Christensen Gang tas 2 
Stitcher, in the model best suited to your needs, will 
gather and saddle stitch as fast as operators can feed 
it... up to 7500 books or gangs per hour with McCain 
Automatic Feeders . . . with unvarying accuracy and 


reliability. 










TRIMMING with the McCain Automatic 3-knife Trim- 
mer not only increases profits but saves floor space and 
handling expense. Untrimmed books from the Christensen 
Gang Stitcher are automatically conveyed to the McCain 
Trimmer where 3 sides are trimmed, and finished books 
delivered ready for wrapping or packing. Books can be 
trimmed at speeds up to 7500 per hour. Attachments are 
available for cutting apart books stitched two-up or with 
bleed trim. 




















DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


General Sales Office 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


OFFSET PLATE § 


A dy\ ge 
thi rt 


ig? prea 
a y% 


} i. 


48° PROCESS CAMERA 
76° PHOTO COMPOSER 
20” x 24° MULTIPLE COMPOSER 


PRODUCTION PRESS PROOFING 


PROCESS COLOR PLATE COMPANY 


531 SO. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL., PHONE WEbster 9-0522 
NIGHT PHONE WEbster 9-0526 
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We're saying 
you need a 
good printer 








Good printers play an essential part 
in America’s business economy and 
S. D. Warren Company's national 
magazine campaign reminds business- 
men of this fact. 

This month WarRREN’S message em- 
phasizes™ ...you need a good printer.” See 
U. S. News & Wortp Report for No 
vember 12, THe SaturDAyY EVENING 
Post for November 13, and Business 
WEEK for November 20. 

S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad 
Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts, 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 


a } { “ nove df, Noni, 
_ ~~ @ 





ae Os ae ree 
P) inting Fapers 


for Letterpress Printing, Lithography, Book 


























Your Ally— 
A Good Printer 
For the most effective selling litera 
ture you need a good printer—and you 
need him early in the creative process. 
SO, before you arrive at Important de- 
cisions about your printed pieces, call 
him in for consultation. He can then ap- 
ply his special skills more freely at every 
step and save you more in time, effort 
and money. 

Printers with an eye to superior print 
wwecify Warren’s Standard Prir 


, 


know they c; 
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Some of the f f 
e of the forms of literature, printed on 


WARREN PA} NTID 
,DARD PRINTING PAPERS, which are aiding Indush 





Publishing, Magazine Publishing, Converting. 
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Sheet Size 14x20 


Speeds Up To 5000 


Kk DROP BLADE INK FOUNTAIN 


AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION 


K POSITIVE REGISTER 


Inve tl 


valk these three 


and 


the many other features that 


make the 


Miehle V-50 Vertical 


the most profitable job 


letterpre Sin any plant 


When you invest in 


\ Vertical 


you \| know you i 


vetting the 


most for yout equipment dolla 


cm 
“Michie 
PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Chicago 8, Illinois 


The Miehle + Leader among the world's manufacturers of fine printing equipment. 
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PR pee 


This paper 


has made 
Performance 
LeCORAS 


Record 
of the use of 
St. Regis White 96 lb. Cellufold Enamel 


Results Obtained 


A SERIES OF EXHIBITION 
PIECES HAS BEEN PREPARED, 
DEMONSTRATING THE FINE 
RESULTS OBTAINABLE WITH 
ST. REGIS FINE PRINTING 
PAPERS. A WIDE RANGE 
OF SUBJECTS AND 
METHODS IS ILLUSTRATED. 
WRITE FOR THESE ST. REGIS 
PAPER DEMONSTRATORS 
OR ASK YOUR PAPER 
MERCHANT FOR THEM. 


Workability 


Advantages 


St. Regis Printing Papers are manufactured by 


St. Regi Paper Company, one of America’s largest 
paper manufacturers, with resources ranging fron 
raw materials in its own forest preserve to modern 


mills and plants and nation-wide distribution 


rPWEeE printing industry has established performance 
| standards for various types of jobs. Paper ean 
justly be said to be the major factor in achieving these 
industry standards. And St. Regis papers make the 
difference . . . because St. Regis builds its fine printing 
grades to help the printer equal or excel industry 
standards. His equipment is already set, he cannot 
alter the spec ifications of the job ... only the choice 
of paper is under his control, And a comparison of 


St. Regis performance records with established industry 


standards inevitably points to the right choice, 


Name of Printer on Request 


The Job die-cut table tent card, 4-color process 
Quantity 125,000 
Forms 21 up on 20 x 35 sheet, No. 2 Kelly Press 
Sheet Size 20 x 35 
ee er eee eee 
| Industry Cellufold 
Standards Performance 


Makeready Time 5.7 hrs.each form | 5 hrs. each form 
22.8 hrs. in all 20 hrs. in all 


Running Time 


1538 2100 


(Impressions per hour) 


fs in many jobs... such as book jackets, catalog covers, 


menus, labels, ( nvelope sand others eee the problem 

here was to provide for fine reproduction in detail plus 
long-wearing strength, Cellufold was successful in this 
job because it combines a Bleached Tacoma Kraft 
rawstock with a bright, highh plastic ed coating... 
the ideal elements to meet the requirements, The inks and 
varnish used stood up beautifully on Cellufold 


urface, 


St. Regis Sale ( orporation 


Sales Subsidiary of the St. Regis Paper Company 
230 Park ore 17, N.Y. 


fvenue, Veu 


St. Regis printing papers are backed by performance records 
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FONT! 


These greeting cards are entirely hand-set. 
You'd be surprised what effects you can get 


with material from your own cases. 






ym 


fe =| You have no art department? Well, don’t 


| work, and you'll find not only can you h 


||| let it worry you—let your imagination go to 


ave 


a lot of fun with a font but you can get some 


good effects that will be novel enough and 


outstanding enough to constitute a compel- 


ling advertisement for your print shop. There’s still plenty of 


time for you to experiment with type, rules and ornaments 


you probably have in your own shop and design and print 


your own Christmas cards. Then there are other holidays next 


year which will provide the opportunity for you to prepare 


some interesting looking direct mail pieces to advertise and 


publicize your shop. This page was entirely hand-set from 


standard stock type, rules and ornaments. If you don’t have 


some of the ornaments shown here, improvise with what you 


do have. Use your imagination! For instance, the Christmas 


balls on the tree, left, are 12-pt. Stymie cap O’s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS COURTESY PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED, TORONTO) 
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Dry Offset Experiments Paying 


Here’s a Detroit and Lansing, Michigan, firm that has been working with dry 
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offset for three years, makes its own plates, has run 20 million impressions 


% Much has been written over the last 18 
months about dry offset and its advantages 
and disadvantages. I think it important at 
the outset of this article that I caution my 
readers that | am talking largely from our 
own experience with this process, for we 
had a problem which was peculiarly our 
own and all our work stems from the at 
tempted solution of this problem. We did 
not venture into this uncharted ground 
from a purely experimental point of view 

Our initial venture was undertaken not 
with the idea of competing with our own 
lithographic process, but rather as a direct 
attempt to overcome several thorny prob 
lems encountered in a shop of our size with 
publication work which had been con 
fined to letterpress machinery. This prob 
lem can be summed up in a short phrase 
speed of production, speed everywhere 
down the line. Since we had no photoen 
graving facilities under our own roof, we 
started backwards, as it were, with the 
press itself. We had rotary offset printung 
machinery. Why not take advantage of 
its speed? We had a long-run problem, 
a natural for rotary impressions, but also 
a breeder of serious problems for regular 
offset lithography in the bugaboo of plate 
instability. This is not to damn with faint 
praise the postwar developments in multi 
metal offset plates, for we have used thes« 
on other types of work. But in deadline 
printing, one simply cannot afford to have 
plate failure 

Early in 1951, I had the good fortune 
to meet a photoengraver who was one of 
the most courageous, tenacious and far 
sighted men one could ever hope to en 
counter. This gentleman, Karl Begandt, 
had already done some work with mag 
nesium thin metal plates and he acquaint 
ed us with some of the pitfalls which 
would arise in any serious undertaking of 
this sort. Mr. Begandt’s efforts to interest 
printers had not been especially fruitful 
up to that time, but in talking the matter 


over with him, we could see the great pos 


sibilities this process might have to offer 


by E. W. Thomas 


Sales Manager, Speaker-Hines Printing Co. 
Detroit and Lansing, Michigan 


if we could quit talking about them and 
get to work in a codperative venture and 
get some ink on paper. This we did. Mr 
Begandt made some small-sized plates for 
a new press which we had just installed 
On this small press over a period of 
many weeks, we worked out some of the 
theory which we feel governs successful 
printing of this nature. However, due to 
the nature of the work we had in mind for 
the process, we concentrated almost solely 
on halftone reproduction, and in this re 
spect, I beg to differ with many who say 
dry offset is old stuff. Until shown other 
wise, | will continue to believe that print 
ing combination line and halftone work 
by dry offset in the commercial field is 
new. I am quite certain that it is new in 
the publication field 

As an engraver, Mr. Begandt had the 
facilities to make the smaller plates: a 
printing frame, a whirler and an etching 
machine. In those days, he made a great 
many plates, learning as he went along 
In due time, however, and at considerable 





Letterhead-Envelope Contest 
Entries Now Being Judged 
THE INLAND PRINTER Matched 
Letterhead and Envelope Contest, 
which closed September | with 103 
entries, is now in the hands of five 
judges scattered throughout the 
United States. Results should be 
available in time for announcement 
in the January issue. The five 
judges, cach a top-notch designer 
or typographer, will do the judging 
separately without regard for con 
clusions reached by the other judges 
Names and photos of the winning 
contestants and judges will appear 
in conjunction with reproductions 

of the prize-winning entries 








expense to himself, he mastered the plat 
making on a larger scale which was neces 
sary for the magazine signatures we were 
intent on producing. Several major hin 
drances arose in the production of these 
bigger plates at an economical cost. Two 
major obstacles were the infrequency of 
plate needs and their size. In the first in 
stance, plates were needed only once a 
month. In the engraver’s normal course of 
production, he used two metals. When our 
requirement came along, it meant the in 
troduction of magnesium as a third metal 
in the shop. Added to this situation was 
the fact that the plate was of unusual size 
and thickness, thus requiring different 
equipment than that found in the usual 
photoengraving plant. 

Another major obstacle was the series 
of operating steps used to make the plate 
All halftone art was prism-shot and wet 
stripped down on glass. The plate metal 
was hand-coated and the exposed plates 
were literally squeezed into the etching 
machine. To complicate matters a bit, we 
required a pair of 16-page signatures 
Metal was not then available for anything 
larger than 8 pages per plate. This meant 
four separate 8-page sections, cach regis 
tering with one another and one 16 in 
register with the back-up 16, Not having 
a press which would handle more than 16 
pages at a time, at first we printed one part 
of the publication letterpress and then 
registered in the other 16 by dry offset 
on the back side of the paper. So we had 
the problem month after month of work 
ing the plates into register. During this 
period, we worked out many of the pro 
cedures which we today consider standard 
as far as big press adjustment goes. It be 
came increasingly evident, however, that 
in addition to the plain problem of mak 
ing the thing print satisfactorily, we wer 
losing time in getting the plates, and this 
was partly due to the fact that our factory 
was situated some 90 miles from the only 
engraver in the state able to help us. It 
was then that Mr. Begandt severed his 
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work in dry offset done by the Speaker-Hines 
Printing Co. of Detroit. Behind the pioneer 
ing work of Speaker-Hines is its president, 
Ralph C. Thomas, widely known in the print 
ng industry and one of the founders of 
Printing Industry of America, Inc., who re 
cently completed a term as president of the 
American Automobile Association and now 
plans to return to more active participation 
in his company and in graphic arts industry 
Prior to his heavy sciedule of AAA 


activity, Ralph Thomas took an active part 


activitie 


in affairs of the Graphic Arts Association of 
Detroit, and served as president of that 
group on two occasions. His company, one 
of the oldest printing firms in Detroit, had 
its beginnings in 1884, and its operations 
were confined to the letterpress field until 
1950, when the entire plant was moved to 
Lansing Mich and offset pressroom ana 
platemaking facilities were added. The firm 
currently operates 12 letterpress units and 


five offset presses. Speaker-Hines holds a 





charter membershp in Printing Industry of America, Inc 


R. C. Thomas Pioneered Dry Offset, Was PIA Founder 


The accompanying article is adapted from the text of an address presented at the recent 
convention of the American Photoengrovers Association in St. Louis by E. W. Thomas, who 
since his graduation from Washington & Lee University in 1949 has sparked the research 


RALPH C. THOMAS 


as well as active memberships in 


the National Association of Photo-Lithographers and the Lithographic Technical Foundation 








connection with his engraving business 
came to work tor us 

We proceeded to take advantage of the 

thing the engraver had been unable 

begin to take advantage ot 


to »> for us 


certain lithograph techniques considered 


quite standard in that branch of the 


graphic arts. We felt there were things we 
ould borrow trom our offset experience 
and, by improving here and there, cut 
down on the time required to manuta 
ture the plates. Here in our offset depart 
ment, we had men who were familiar 
with the single-unit plate. Dry stripping 
of goldenrod flats was no mystery to us as 
lithographers, and certainly a 16-page, 
dry-stripped imposition offered no great 
problem. We could by this means escape 
from the prism-shot art work and the wet 
stripped glass flats. Some of our friends 
said it could be done, but only with great 

difficulty. Our decision was to try it 
We had all the equipment necessar 
to make the plates, with two important 
a burning-in stove and an 
etching machine The first public rum 
blings of the Dow process were heard 
t that time. We telt that we could 
t it later On when more was known 
For the present, we must devise 

own solution 

Karl Begandt then had the idea that we 
{ build some sort of rotary cylinder 
pe etching mechanism which would han 


le the big press plate we required 


work to design such an etch 


ing machine, which could accommodate a 


single plate as large at 42x60 inches. Five 


months from my first rough drawing, the 


machine was moved in and hooked uy 
It worked from the first press of the but 
ton and forever dispelled the notion that 
some of us had that there is any great s« 
cret trick to etching on a curve. This ma 
chine was the key to making big plates, 
and although it’s rather simple, it does a 
thorough job in short order. The entire 
mechanism is dissimilar to anything we 
know about for etching relief plates of the 
size we require. It is cheap to Operate, and 
the bath takes only a few minutes to pre 
pare. It will handle one big press plate or 
several smaller ones simultaneously, etch 
ing the load in about four minutes time 

In the beginning, we powdered and 
burned in, but it soon was plain that even 
with this necessity, the time required fell 
tar short of the time required toi pre 
paring the same number of plates for let 
terpress printing, not to mention such 
factors as makeready and running on the 
press. Recently, we have worked out a 
masking technique whereby we cover all 
plate areas other than halftone and stag 


out the halftones by air pressure, 


| spray 


ing on deep-etch lacquer. This completely 


climinates the necessity of powder pro 
tection for the halftone areas. When the 
plates come out of the machine the y arc 
ready tor the press 

Recently, with the public introduction 
of the Dow process, we reoriented our 
thinking in this direction, but came up 
with the feeling that our Own machine is 
at present superior to the fast-etch ma 
chine for our purposes. A wedding of the 
two might be quite a stunt. The Dow 


process Opens new fields and would seem 


to allow a renewed grip on old ones. The 
Dow machine is not in my opinion espe 
cially suited for dry offset plates and I am 
certain it was not intended to be. There is 
no doubt that it can be modified for dry 
oftset, since it has only size against it 
However, the plates come out as flat plates 
and must be either molded from or run 
direct 

In any of these cases, however, I am 
told makeready in the more or less tradi 
tional sense must be applied. We think 
we are on the right track in that we 
cut out a good many of the steps we used 
to go through in letterpress printing on 
flatbeds and we cut out some we would 
have to go through if we employed rotary 
ictterpress with the conventional curved 
electros 

Having pretty well solved the plate 
making problems, it then seemed prudent 
to purchase an offset perfecting press ca 
pable of printing 4,500 sheets an hour 
both sides at a time or a total of 9,000 im 
pressions per hour. This was our first ex 
perience in blanket-to-blanket printing 
that is, the sheet receiving an impression on 
each side as it passes between the blankets 
I know of few if any sheet-fed rotary let 
terpresses giving this kind of net produc 
tion. We start this press in a shade under 
tour hours and we are constantly IM prov 
ing our time. The same printing area on 
Hlat-bed machines required about 16 hours 
{© Start 

So, you see, we became engravers | 
default and the hard way. This has meant 
that as letterpress printers and lithograph 
ers, we have gained enough basic infor 
mation with respect to working with mag 
nesium to make our own letterpress plates 
should the changing situation warrant it 
As to the future, the web offset press offers 
tremendous possibilities for the dry offset 
process and, indeed, it is being used in the 
form printing field. I am certain that mor« 
and more periodical work will flow to 
these tremendously fast producers, and 
much of it will be taken from flat-bed let 
terpresses and not a little from the sheet 
fed rotary field, unless something is done 
to arrest this continuing trend 

We frankly admit that we make a far 
better plate than we can print. The dis 

y of what we make and what we print 

is ever the subject of our intense concen 
tration. Fortunately, we know why we do 
not print what we make and are currentl 
trying to solve this one 

I would not be amiss in saying that the 
plate-making operation is actually the se 
ondary problem; printing the plate is the 
primary problem, for after all, a plate of 
this kind can be made for us by an outside 
engraver if he is willing to tackle it. | 
might add that the results we have to dat 
are, with only a few exceptions, the fruit 
of our own in-plant labors 

We have borrowed heavily from the 
photoengraving processes; we have com 


bined some time-saving techniques indig 
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enous to lithographic plate manufac- 
ture and have produced what we feel is a 
very fine printing plate. But we have at- 
te mpted to apply it to an offset press. May- 
be we have the cart before the horse. It is 
my candid opinion that it is well within 
the realm of practicality to take the same 
advantage this type of plate offers and re 
turn with it to the source whence it came, 
the letterpress, primarily the rotary letter- 
press machine 

Why not, for example, replace the 
grooved plate cylinder of a rotary letter 
press with the relatively simple and fast 
operating plate cylinder of an offset press? 
Print the plate direct. Our own recent ex 
periments have shown that a shallow plate 
of this type can be printed directly on a 
flat-bed type of press. If we can lay a good 
film of ink on the relief area of this plate 
on an offset machine , $0 Can we do this on 
a letterpress machine. 

In this happy combination of circum 
stances, we would have the high rotary 
speed, the quickly made and precise image 
so long associated with photoengraving, 
and most important, to my way of think 
ing, a precise image on paper. Then we 
would have the single plate with all of its 
elements in perfect register before we get 


as far as the press 


Examine Your Insurance 


An appreciable part of a printer's ex 
pense is insurance, yet we know of no 
item which is purchased more carelessly. 
This is probably true because the subject 
is so complex that few understand much 
about it. However, alert management 
should once a year, preferably 30 to 60 
days before the due date of major premi- 
ums, examine the insurance programs. 
Conditions and values are changing con- 
stantly. Your insurance man, however 
competent, cannot watch all details 

Top management should be sure that 
liability protection is adequate, particu- 
larly with today’s trend toward large ver 
dicts in negligence cases; that protection 
is afforded on motor vehicles operated in 
the company’s business but not owned, 
such as salesmen’s cars and hired trucks 
that you are not co-insuring against fire 
bevond the limits of your policies; that 
independent contractors working on your 
premises are covered; that there is protec 
tion against damage to property of other 
tenants in the building arising from your 
Operations; that you are insured against 
damage to customers’ property (for ex- 
ample, a customer’s original art work is 
lost or damaged while in your possession). 

It is possible to be over-insured and it 
can be expensive. On the other hand, in- 
adequate insurance is a waste because you 
may rely on being protected and then find 
you are not. The difference in cost be- 
tween adequate and inadequate insurance 
is infinitesimal compared to the difference 


in recovery in the event of loss 





Creative Ideas Make the Selling Job Easier 


Every printer basically has the same 
thing to sell; the services limited to his 
particular operation. One way of taking 
yourself out of the stiff competitive class 
is by selling “creative” printing; printing 
with ideas and the “know-how” to pro 
duce effective results. 

First, if you don’t know paper, tie up 
with a good paper house that carries a 





Copyright Infringement and 
Libel Danger Ever Present 


The following are highlights of 
the remarks made recently by 
Harry Sommers, Newark, New 
Jersey attorney, to various graphic 
arts organizations. His comments 
regarding the printer’s responsi- 
bility for copyright infringement 
and libel are very enlightening. 

Copyright: The danger of copy- 
right infringement is ever present 
in operating a printing business. 
ALL persons concerned in copy- 
right infringement are held liable, 
even though the printer’s part is 
merely that of filling an order for 
printing. Lack of knowledge or 
absence of willful intent to deceive 
does NOT absolve writer OR 
PRINTER from responsibility. 

Libel: Any untruth casting de- 
rogatory reflection on another’s 
reputation or character is con- 
strued as slander or libel and here, 
too, the printer has responsibility 
for the dissemination of all the in- 
formation printed and is held li- 
able. Nor does attributing the al- 
legation made to its source absolve 
the writer OR PRINTER from his 
responsibility. 

{void the Pitfalls: Steer clear 
of any order for material which 
casts reflection on another’s abil- 
ity or character. Written consent 
of the copyright owner should ac- 
company any order for material 
known to be copyrighted. When 
in doubt request a signed state- 
ment from the customer that no 
part of the copy to be printed is 
copyrighted material. While this 
will not absolve the printer from 
responsibility in case of an in- 
fringement, it will, in all proba- 
bility, drive any would-be wrong- 
doer away to seek a more unwary 
and less enlightened printer. 














wide variety of fine printing papers. Se 
lect the stock that will enhance the job as 
well as give good printing results 

Second, check the format of the piece 
to be printed to see if you can suggest a 
better one 

Third, lay out the job to ke ep the read 
er’s interest. 

Fourth, be careful to select a good com 
bination of type faces and don’t run the 
gamut of every type face that you have 
in your shop 

Fifth, check color of color combina 
tions. If the customer's color or color com 
bination samples are washed out, don't 
print them. Suggest colors as close as pos 
sible to what he wants, but deeper in tone 

Sixth, assuming the lockup and make 
ready are good, don’t ruin a job and lose 
a customer by not having the pressman 
watch the job on the press 

Seventh, use the proper ink for the job 
Here, the ink manufacturers will be more 
than happy to work with you in preparing 
special formulas if necessary 

Eighth, give the job an adequate amount 
of time to dry before cutting 

Ninth, don’t buy cheap folding or bind 
ing. No matter how good the job is up to 
that point, cheap folding or binding will 
affect it unfavorably 

Tenth, deliver the job on time, exactly 
as promised 

All of these points can be used in a 
powerful “creative” selling story to bring 
you not only additional business but a 
better type of business Benjamin § 
Berkowitz in The Centralite 


Basic Success Principles 


While there is no magic formula that 
will insure a profitable business, there are 
certain basic principles which will con- 
tribute immeasurably to the success of any 
firm following them 

Frank M. Sherman, executive director 
of the International Trade Composition 
Association, set forth four observations, 
which all in the graphic arts industry can 
well apply 

Build your business on the basis of 
good equipment operated by employees 
who know good work when they see it 
and know how to produce it; service 
promises kept; and the needs of the cus 
tomer always given first consideration 

Operate your business with the aid of 
good accounting; accurate records of pro 
ductive time properly recorded; and a 
knowledge of the facts of your business 

See that your prices are based on the 
cost of production in your plant. Don't 
let either your Customers or your compet- 
itors dictate your prices 

Actively solicit business and make a 
sincere effort to develop new outlets for 
the production of your plant. Keep ahead 
of competition 
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Internal Revenue Code has been revised to aid business. Printers 


should study it to save money on taxes. It seems certain that the 


New Tax Law Will Aid Printers 


t time in close to ) years 
a brand-new tax law to live 
sweeping revision of the 

Internal Revenue Code 
nportance of this new law to the 
yreat, But to the 
ven more, It is a 
challenge. Congress has given him a new 
economic freedom, In return, he ts expect 
ed to use that freedom to insure growth 
without the stimulus of 


prosperit 


letense 

Will ISINCSS to the challenge 
That is strictly up to you. The incentives 
and concessions of the new tax law are 
there for the taking. Now it’s your job to 


| and make the most 


find out about them 
of what's offered 

lo help you do that, here are some of 
the highlights from the new law. But in 
the space here, it’s impossible to flag all 
the many changes in the new 1|,000-pagi 
code. There are hundreds of new benefits 
Congress went through the old law with 
a fine-tooth comb in its drive to soften or 

rid of those provisions that might 
stymie business growth. All that can be 
done here is point out some of those ben« 
fits——and suggest you talk to your tax 
adviser, bearing in mind these two impor 
tant goals 

How to get the best tax break out of 
the law for your business 


How to use its provisions to bolster 


employee morale 
' 


Things You Should Know About Law 


Here are some of the important things 


you should know about the new law 

Paster Depreciation \llowed The de 
preciation rules are typical of the spirit 
of the new law. Their aim ts to encourage 
w investments by giving taxpayers a 
in this case by allowing faster and 

write-offs in peak tax-rate years 
can now choose any of several 
for depreciating your property 
the old straight-line 
meth cretching equal deductions overt 


the useful life of plant or equipment 


(2) ; leclining balance’ method or a 


sum of the digits” method, both of which 
cover about one-half the 

n about one-third of its 

any other reasonable 

method of depreciation that fits your busi 
ness (for instance, a rate of depreciation 


production ) 


tied to your rate of | 


Here's a brief example of how these 
methods work 

Suppose in 1954 you buy a new factory 
building for $25,000. The estimated use- 
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Partner, J. K. Lasser & Company, New York 
First of two articles 

ful life of the building is 50 years. Under 
straight-line depreciation, you get a dé 
duction of 2 per cent each year, or $500 
Under the declining balance method, you 
take 4 per cent—not 4 per cent of the 
cost, but 4 per cent of the remaining bal 
ance each year. In other words, over the 
first three years, you would deduct 

Ist Year: 4 per cent of $25,000, or 
$1.000 

2nd Year cent of $24,000, or 
O60 

rd Year f $23,040, or 


$971.60 


Two Methods Compared 

In comparing the straight-line method 
with the declining-balance method, kee} 
this in mind: Under declining balance, 
ou get back about 40 per cent of your 
cost during the first quarte! of your asset's 
life, about two-thirds of cost through the 
first half. So if heavy 
early years of the property's life are im 


deductions in the 


portant to you, you can use this system 


Otherwise, if you have no high income 
to offset right now and want to keep 
your deductions constant, the straight-line 
method is still available 

The sum-of-the-digits method has 
much the same effect as the declining- 
balance system. There's this difference 
though: Sum-of-the-digits permits you to 
set your own salvage value; under declin 
ing-balance, the value is automatically 
fixed 

Say you buy. a machine in 1954 for 
$175. It has an estimated useful life of 
five years and an estimated salvage value 
of $25. Under sum-of-the-digits, your de 
ductions on the machine for the first year 
would equal 5/15 of $150 (cost less sal 
vage valu 1/1 the second year, 4/15 
the third year, and so on. The rate for any 
ear consists Of a traction. The ::umerator 
of this is the number of the year taken in 
reverse order, in this cas¢ The denom 
inator is the sum of the numbers repre 
senting the remaining years of life, 1 plus 
plus 3 plus 4 plus 5 in this case, 15. 

Besides giving you an added incentive 
for new construction, these depreciation 
rules—which apply to new buildings and 
new equipment bought after 1953—may 
tip the scales in favor of buying new, in 
stead of used, equipment. The extra cost 
of the new might be offset by the higher 
depreciation deductions. And on top of 


that, of course, you have the efficiency of 
new cquipment 

Partners and Proprietors Can Elect To 
Be Taxed as Corporations. The most im 
portant change in the new law affecting 
partners and single proprietors is this 
They can cut their business-profits tax by 
electing to have their firms taxed as cor- 
porations. And they don’t have to incor 
porate to do it 

This can mean a lot to the small busi 
nessman. It offers him a shield against 
high personal income tax rates. By choos 
ing to be taxed on a corporate basis, he 
can limit himself to a salary that puts him 
in a lower income tax bracket. And 
though the business pays a corporate tax 
on the profits that remain, the total of the 
two taxes may be less than what the owner 
would have to pay if all the income was 
reported on an individual return 

Example: You, as a single proprietor, 
have a business income of $100,000. You 
now pay a tax of $53,640 on that if you 
file a joint return. If you elect to be taxed 
as a corporation—and you take a salary 
of, say, $35,000—you pay an individual 
tax of $11,900. On the remaining $65, 
000 from the business, you pay a corpora 
tion tax of $28,300. That makes a total 
tax of $40,200, compared with $53,640 
if you had reported all the income on a 
joint return. However, your real, over-all 
tax saving isn’t quite this big; the earn- 
ings left in the business are subject toa 
future capital gains tax of about $9,000. 
But even figuring that, you still come out 
with a savings of about $4,000 by choos- 


ing the corporate basis. 


Not All Can Take Advantage 


Not all partnerships or properietor- 
ships, of course, can take advantage of the 
switch to corporate reporting. There are 
certain strings attache d For instance, Cap- 
ital—in the form of inventory or equip- 
ment—must be a material income-pro- 
ducing factor in your operation And even 
for those who can make the change there 
are some definite drawbacks. The election 
once made is irrevocable—unless there's 
a change of ownership of more than 20 
per cent. It rules out any participation in 
a qualified pension or profit-sharing plan 
of the business 

On balance, though, the new provisions 
amount to this: If they fit your case—and 
needs they can mean sizable tax sav- 
ings for you 

{ccumulation of Surplus Rules Are 
Eased. A major accomplishment of the 
new law is to get rid of a trap that faced 
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almost all closely-held corporations—the 
penalty on unreasonable accumulation of 
surplus. 

The new ground rules allow you to 
move safely within a wide area—put aside 
profits for future expansion or emergen- 
cies, even plan dividend declarations so 
they work to your tax advantage. The old 
law left the burden of proof on what was 
a “reasonable” accumulation of surplus 
strictly up to the company. There was no 
specific exempuon, and penalties were 
stiff tor those who ran afoul of the Treas- 
ury Department 

Now that’s all changed. Under the new 
Code, you can accumulate up to $60,000, 
without penalty, to meet reasonably an 
ticipated business needs. Where you pile 
up more than the $60,000, the burden for 
proving it to be unreasonable is now on 
the Treasury. And even if you do trans- 
gress, the penalties are lighter. They used 
to be applied to the entire amount of the 
retained earnings. Now you pay only on 
the portion that’s held to be an unreason- 
able accumulation 


May Make Accounting Changes 

Accounting Changes You Can Make: 
The new law makes it a great deal easier 
to choose or switch around your account 
ing methods. Here are just a few of the 
things it allows 
@® You can use a 


year instead « a calen 


2-week or 53 weck fiscal 
lar year or fiscal year 
ending on the last day of the month. A busine 

can thus change its accounting period to end 


ona certain day each month 


rather than on the 
variable end of the month, Advantage: Fewer 
adjustments to Make on your tax return (you 
can end your year at the end of a working week 
ind so take inventory over the week end). 
@ If you have an installment dealer who reports 


on the accrual basis, 


you can shift to the install 
without paying a double tax on 
the income already reported under the accrual 

tem. It 
you get a credit each year for the tax on the 


ou have ilready 


ment basi 
vu change to the installment basi 


reported on an 
accrual basis. Note, however, that the new rules 


income that 
apply only to 1954 and the years that follow 
® You can now set up reserves for future ¢ 
iscount vacation pay 
elf-insurance for injury and damage claims, 
returns and allowances, and the like. But check 
careful here to see just what the law say ou 
in and can't do. Estimated reser will have 


to be reviewed each vear. If the ire too big the 


ce must be adde« ick to income 
@ tf you ar nan accrual basis, you can now 
pread prepaid in ( r the period in which 
it will be earned—up to a limit of five year 
ifter t ul u receive it. Under the old law 
ou had to re mtth rie in the iu uu got 
it. This change suggests an inexpensive way to 
finance your busin Offer discounts for ad 
ul payments; if the discounts are | than 
he inter 1M ( h ise pay for the 
use f the 1 ney lre a id 
@ Hybrid accounting methods, the new law 
i n tly O.K. For instance, you 
in use th il method to report sales and 
purchases, a cash basis for deductions for rent, 
int t, and insurance. In effect, this 
1 1 green t to small business to use 
hat i tin thod iit thei opera 
tions best. And tl no worry about having 


) adjust for tax purpose 
Loss Carryover Rules Eased. For busi- 
nessmen who have had good profit years 





and who are now running into losses, the 
new rules for carryback of net operating 
losses are a welcome change. You can now 
carry back a loss against the profits of two 
preceding years—not just one, as the old 
law allowed. And the new law is more lib- 
eral in the reductions you have to make in 
your carryover loss. On top of this, you 
still have the five-year carry-forward 
against future profits. 

Example: You made a $10,000 profit 
in 1952 and a $5,000 one in 1953. In 
1954, you have a $15,000 loss. Under the 
old law, you could carry back your loss 
only to the $5,000 in profits earned in 
1953. That would mean a refund on 1953 
taxes, but the other $10,000 of the loss 
could be applied only against future prof 
its. Now, under the new law, you can go 
back two years, which in this case uses up 
the entire loss. A refund is in store on 
both 1952 and 1953 taxes 

Research Expenses Can Be Deducted. 
The old law was muddled about research 
costs. In most cases, small companies had 
to capitalize and write off expense over 
the useful life of the benefit. Or, much 
later, they could deduct them as an aban 
donment loss 

That's all different now. You can de 
duct research and experimental expenses 
in the year the cost is incurred. Or you can 
elect to amortize the expense Over a pe 
riod of five years or more. However, 
once you decide how you want to handle 
the costs, you can’t change unless you get 
Treasury approval 

One note of warning: The new rules 
don’t apply to land, or to buildings and 
other depreciable property used in re 
search work. Nor do they cover mineral, 
oil, or gas exploration. 

Additional Deductions Allowed. There 
are many changes in what a company can 





Some Hints on How to 
Spruce Up Printing 


Use good, readable type faces. 

Don't use every type face in 

the shop on one job. 

Consider facing pages when 

planning layouts 

Italic caps must be letter-spaced 

to be effective 

1. Reverse plates and tint plates 

add to the effectiveness of the 

printed piece 

Illustrations or photos always 

liven up straight type jobs; 

make reading easier, too. 

6. Unusual space between para- 
graphs helps dramatize a page 
W hite space is like a spotlight. 
Experiment with it 

§. Vary your margins 


} On occasions, use all lower case 
headlines 

10. Cut copy rather than have it 

tight Centralite. 














deduct from income. Here are several of 
the more important ones 

® Organization expenses to set up a corpora 
tion—legal fees, stock taxes, et can now be 
written off over a period of five years or more. 
Under the old law, you couldn't take them un 


til the corporation folded up 


@ The new law makes a bad debt out of any 
bad debt contracted while you or your com 
pany is in business, This holds even if the debt 
goes sour after the company goes out of busi 
ne The old rule was that a debt that turned 


bad after a taxpayer had gone out of business 
vasn’t a bad debt. That meant the taxpayer was 
deprived of a fully deductible loss against o1 
dinary income. The reason: A nonbusin bad 
debt is deducted only against capital gains and 
ordinary income up to >£,00¢ 
® Corporate charitable contributions that top 


the § per cent limitation can now be carried 


over to two succeeding years—provided they're 
vithin the 5 per cent limit for those years. Un 
der the old law, any ex within a year wa 


lost to the corporation 


New Tax Law Easier to Live With 


Other Changes. There are scores of 
other ways in which the businessman will 
find the new tax law an easier one to live 
with. For instance 
® Stockholders of closely held corporations are 
now cligible to cash in on the tax benefits of 
restricted stock option 


one who owned more than 1 per cent ol a 


The old law barred an 
ompany tock trom getting them 
Now a person holding more than 10 per cent 
of a company tock can take a restricted 
yption provided the option price at the time the 
option 1 granted is at least 14 per cent ol the 
value ot the stock. The option must be exercised 
within five years of the time it is granted, o1 
within one year after the enactment of the law 
® Distributors and dealers can now apply capi 
tal-gains rules to the payments they get when 
their franchise or distributorship is cancelled 
However, they must have made substantial in 
vestments in the facilities of the distributor hip 
@ ‘The threat of a double tax in the sell-out of a 
porate business is now all but removed. Un 
der the old law, a double tax was al i 


Vay 
danger: The first when the corporation sold the 


ympan issets; the second when the stock 
holders received the proceeds in’ liquidation 
Now a corporation that plans to sell out can 
idopt a plan of complete liquidation, If it sell 
ill its asset except for certain inventory item 
ind installment obligation vithin 12 month 


ifter the adoption of the plan, there 1s no 
tockholder when he 


1x 
The only bite is on the 
ets the proceeds of the liquidation. And he 


pa then only if the proceeds are more than 
the tax basis of his stock ind on it capital 
yains rate 
® The new law gives you specific tax protection 
in Case where a creditor incel ! 
debts. It used to be that the courts would often 
have to decide whether th incellation 
tituted 4 ! to u. F there i sil 
y j ere read the t St 
ur ty by the amount of the discha 
\ uh t hn is that u incurre th 
tain nnection with property used in \ 
ul ( Y rt ha t in 
rates nor dor the ¢ t have t ea 
on 


These are only a few of the immensely 
important benefits that the new tax law 
offers to business. It’s your re S| onsibility 
to take full advantage of all of them 
each and every one that applies to your 
operation. Next month, in a second se¢ 
tion of this report, you will find how 
some of the new provisions can build a 


more efficient work force for you 
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® Under re nt day demands, the com 


tor is expected to take almost an 
thing in the way of copy and material and 
how relatively perfect proof within a 
hort time. But the mechanical re 
lt of his effort does not show in the 
f. | ig hand methods, he may have 


ced a very imperfect makeup di 
nensionall Thus a horrs! le exam} le of 
mechanical assembly is passed on to the 
bOCcKUP Man ana subsequently on to the 

It must be understood that the lateral 
lymensions throughout the form affect 
the makeready procedure at the press and 
ire just as important as the printing height 


dimensions. Maladjustment in the forms 


is the greatest cause of press down time 
It causes workups and bridging, as well as 
misregister 

Our assembly operations have been 
crude. This is one phase of form prepat 
ation in which manufacturing time has 
not been used economically and to best 


iVantare 


Squeeze Allowance Varies Greatly 


Arbitrary allowance for squeeze, for 
instance, is Only one of many rule-of 
thumb practices we are tolerating in our 
slapstick makeup methods. Each man de 
pends on his own individual ability to 
istify the units accurately. It is impos 
ble to maintain any standard of accu 
rac I means of the finger test used b 
the individual workman. Allowance for 
squeeze varies greatly with the men and 

no uniformity can be maintained 

We continue to slap material togethe: 
on a metal tray or galley, and no check 
for mechanical accuracy is possible. As a 
consequence, many following operations 
are unnecessarily costly and tume-consum 
ing. We spend hours of time readjusting 
forms. Most of the work is done after the 
form is on the press. Presses kept stand 


ing while stonemen and pressmen try t 
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Precise Makeup and Lockup 
Part of Prepress Operation 


Lateral dimensions throughout the form affect makeready procedure 
at the press and are as important as the printing height dimensions 


Sy Robert a Rice Seventh of a Series on Premakeready 


Using the Vandercook makeup gauge, described ' ; 

time it reduces the cost of building ac 

in the accompanying article, a compositor can ob , 

curate forms. It provides both inspection 

tain perfect justification for lift, size, squareness, 

standards and wecrking facilities with 
} 


and register. ITCA members (left) saw a demon 
which mechanical defects can be elimi- 


stration of the gauge at their Chicago convention 
nated from the made-up units 


correct mechanical detects continue to eat The gauge consists of achase-like frame 
ip productive time. This is a ridiculous that has two adjustable bars at the lower 
waste Of effort and mone and right sides. Two pressure bars at the 

With these hand methods—only a gal upper and left sides apply controlled lock 
ley, a line gauge and his fingers to work up pressure to the made-up unit. The 
with—the result of the compositor’s ef- mechanism is designed so that the ap- 
forts is a very imperfect makeup so far as plied pressure is identical on all gauges 
mechanical adjustment is concerned and to all compositors 

The compositor must have practical The adjustable bars can be set quickly 
means of knowing that his assembled unit to the desired pica measurement by plac 
is accurately justified. Positive control of ing them in the proper notches. With the 
size, position and register of the made-up bars seated properly, the inside faces pro 
units is an absolute requirement in build- vide a perfectly square corner which is 
ing precision forms also accurate to pica measurement. The 

. compositor works to this square corner in 

Lacked Accurate Makeup Equipment assembling his unit 

Throughout many years of tradition Each of the pressure bars is provided 
bound practices, the compositor has been with a micrometer scale graduated in 
without a tool with which he could de- points. With these point scales clearly vis 
termine the accuracy of his made-up units ible to the compositor, the accuracy of the 
Consequently, the lockup man spends makeup adjustment is under perfect con 
hours of time in trying to readjust forms trol at all times during the assembly 
to overcome defects in justification. Only When the scales read zero, with the pres- 
by the long process of repeated locking, sure applied, the adjustment is perfect to 
checking, unlocking, and adjusting does pica measurement 


he finally get a form that even lifts, let 


alone a form that is ready for printing Makeup Gauge Increases Accuracy 


The excessive shimming that the lockuy The compositor makes up in the gauge 
man performs only adds to the unequal very much as he would on a galley. The 
strains through the form, causing further marginal material is placed and gauged 
lifficulties at the press. The page that ay with the unit. By gauging marginal ma 
parently is square under the finger test of terial in the original makeup, perfectly 
the compositor develops all sorts of an justified units are obtained which are ac- 
gles and bows under the pressure of the curately positioned in relation to margins 
locking quoins Che economy of this procedure is readily 

The proper time to test a unit for lift, evident, especially when bleed pages are 
for size, for squareness, for alignment involved. The lockup man does not have 
and register is when it is being made uy to calculate marginal spacing because it 
by a compositor, and not when it is being has already been done by the compositor 
locked for the press or foundry—espe according to specifications in the makeup 
ctally not after it is on the press! standard 

It is very practical to control dimen During makeup procedure, any part 
sional accuracy in makeup. Forms can be of the unit may be tested by closing onc 
exact in size, in perfect position, in per or the other of the pressure bars 
fect register, and perfectly justified un After assembly is complete, the com- 
der uniform lockup pressure positor can check for lift and accuracy of 

Ihe micrometer makeup gauge makes the completed unit. The micrometer scales 
this possible. This tool not only permits show the compositor the results of his 
the compositor to achieve the necessary work. The gauge is sensitive to measurt 
perfection in makeup but at the same as fine as tissue paper, and it is very eff 
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cient for color register. For controlling 
the accuracy of register in color units, a 
transparent register device is provided. 
This transparency is fixed on a firm base 
and can be quickly attached and detached 
as required. After the key form is com- 
pleted, it is locked in position and inked 
for proofing on the transparency. 

All facilities for proofing are at hand. 
After the form is inked, the transparency 
is lowered over the form and the impres- 
sion is pulled by moving an impression 
cylinder over the transparency. The com 
positor now has a positive impression of 
the key form in exact position on the 
transparency. The key form is then re- 
moved and makeup may proceed on the 
following color unit 

When the next color unit has been as- 
sembled, the transparency of the key is 
lowered over the form and the position of 
each element of the color unit can then 
be brought into exact register with the 
key form. 

To remove a page from the gauge, the 
pressure bars are backed away as far as 
they will go. The unit is tied, and the 
gauge frame is raised for removing the 
unit. A rabbeted edge is provided to ac- 
commodate the galley. 


Proofs Pulled at Makeup Gauge 


Another very practical feature of the 
makeup gauge is that proofs can be pulled 
on paper. These can be used as reader 
proofs or to give the compositor a quick 
check of his work. Fixed pins are provided 
on the frame of the gauge to serve as 
guides for the sheet. The sheet is fed to 
these guides and dropped on the inked 
form. The transparency is then dropped 
over the sheet and the impression pulled 
by moving the cylinder across the form. 

In case of color work, the first proof 
can be fed back to the guides and a regis- 
tered proof obtained. These proofs serve 
a very valuable service in the shop by giv- 
ing everyone concerned a reliable check 
proof on a single sheet. By permitting the 
compositor to look at a proof of his unit 
before removing it from the gauge, he is 
able to correct many obvious errors, thus 
eliminating the rehandling of many pages 
for corrections. 

Perhaps the greatest saving in com- 
posing room cost brought about by the 
makeup gauge is the time saved in the 
lockup procedure. However, the makeup 
gauge actually speeds up the makeup op- 
eration. Because the compositor is work- 
ing with positive motions in checking 
justification and position, a large number 
of false moves are eliminated from his 
procedure. 

In order to derive the full benefit of the 
improved mechanics possible with this 
precision tool, to utilize its full possibil- 
ities, and forestall fumbling and lost mo- 
tion, the procedures outlined in these ar- 
ticles have been built around it and the 


precision ¢ hase 








The objective of the assembly proce- 
dures is two-fold—first,‘ to furnish the 
compositor with instructions so simple, 
complete, and accurate that his task be- 
comes a mechanical operation rather than 
the complex combination of designing, 
planning, and contrivance which it tra- 
ditionally has been; and second, to deliver 
from the makeup department form units 
so complete, perfectly justified, and regis- 
tered that they will lock together into 
a perfect form on the imposing surtace 
without any time spent in complicated 
calculation by the stoneman 

To achieve this objective, each job must 
be completely planned in advance from 
the mechanical standpoint, and each step 
of the work must be followed through ac- 
cording to the plan. It is the responsibil- 
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By R. Randolph Karch 


fnswers to these questions have appeared 
THE INLAND PRINTER and in other 
rces of information at various times. 
How retentive is your memory? How many 
questions can you answer without consulting 


the answers on page 85? 


QUESTIONS 
1. How much moisture does paper 
normally contain? 
a. 5-6 percent c. 12-15 percent 
b. 8-10 percent d. 18-24 per cent 
2. Is surface grain a necessary qual- 
ity of offset plates? 
3. Ink should normally be what per- 
centage of the job cost? 
a. 2-5 percent c. 10-15 per cent 
b. 5-10 per cent d. 15-20 per cent 
1. What new development is being 
offered by press makers to sim- 
plify offset press operation? 
5. What is the minimum safe trim 


in book work? 


a. py-inch c. #y-inch 
b. Y%-inch d. ¥%-inch 


6. Title pages as we now know them 
antedated printing from movable 
type. True or false? 

7. When did the first American- 
owned printing ink house begin 


operation? 
a. 1604 Cc. 1754 
b. 1704 d. 1804 


8. “Dry offset” is not new—it was 
practiced at least 25 years ago 
Irue or false? 

9. When is ice sometimes 
offset press fountains? 


placed in 


10. How many lines per minute are 
tape-operated linecasting ma 
chines often adjusted to produce? 


c. 12 








d. 14 ) 











ity of the job planner to furnish complete 
and accurate specifications based on the 
capacities and limitations of equipment 
The data charts and chase standards are 
his tools 

After preparation, the makeup and lock 
up standards must be checked carefully 
Comparisons should be made to see that 
they meet the typographic requirements 

It is the compositor’s responsibility to 
make up accurate type pages or units ex 
actly as specified on the makeup standards 
Equipped with an adequate supply of ac 
curate material and the micrometer make 
up gauge, he can deliver his units to the 
lockup department accurately justified to 
size, position and register. Consequently, 
lockup becomes a simple, fast operation 
The pages are placed on the imposing sur- 
face in correct imposition order. Then the 
specified chase is put in place. Following 
instructions on the standard, the correct 
amount of material is placed at the grip 
per edge and at the crossbar. The specified 
lockup material and qoins are then placed. 
Then the quoins are tightened. That is all. 

Because the marginal material has been 
gauged with the makeup to micrometer 
accuracy, the pages go into the positive 
position and will lift. No readjustment 
or calculation on the part of the stoneman 
is required. 

We must remember that under these 
new procedures we are working with accu- 
rately gauged units. Because the margin 
material has been gauged with the units, 
they fall into position automatically. After 
the form is locked, there is seldom any 
thing the stoneman must do to improve 
it. If the form is placed on the press prop- 
erly, it will line up perfectly 


Makeup Man Has the Responsibility 


The responsibility for the accuracy of 
the units of course belongs to the makeup 
man. However, it is equally the responsi- 
bility of the stoneman not to tamper with 
the units when he locks the form 

These procedures for building accurate 
press forms not only greatly increase pro 
duction in the composing room but also 
fulfill our main objective of supplying 
the pressroom with accurate, ready to- 
print forms 

Our present makeready method is a 
comedy of errors. It can be a simple, fast 
operation. The solution is in the prepar- 
ation of the forms. It’s strictly a matter of 
good mechanics precision workman- 
ship. Only when we can deliver precision 
forms to the pressroom can we approach 
the few remaining problems intelligently. 

Relief printing is basic. It is as basic 
as making a simple fingerprint! The solu 
tion to our problems does not lie in 
changing over to some other process. It 
lies wholly in mastering the simple me- 
chanics of our own process. Good plan- 
ning, good tools, good work procedures 
and accurate materials constitute the basic 


requirements 
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Beware of One-Customer Problem 


The big account that gradually takes over your shop can be a real danger 


to your business. Here are some pitfalls that every printer should avoid 


® A few years ago, while touring a m« 

dium-sized printing plant, we noticed that 
most of the work in process bore the name 
of one customer. We commented on this 
to the plant owner, who was showing us 
No, this 


isn't at all unusual. You see, about 90 per 


through his shop, and he said, 


cent of our work is for this customer.” 

This raised some interesting questions, 
and we asked if the work was handled un 
der a contract agreement with the custo 
mer. “Oh, no,” said the printer, “we don't 
need 4 contract. We've handled this com 
pany's printing for ten years, and we're in 
solid with them. No one can take this 
work away from us 

We commented that with an account of 
such long standing, the printer should be 
able to forecast the company’s needs and 
aid them in planning their printing. “We 
don't have to,” the plant owner replied 
That's the nice part of handling this ac 
count. The customer just tells us what to 
print and how he wants it done, and we 
don't have to do a thing but follow his 
copy and his plans. This kind of work is a 
cinch—we hardly have to think about it.” 

As we returned to the printer's office, 
we mentioned the possibility of an un 
foreseen change wiping out 90 per cent of 
his sales volume, but the printer showed 
complete assurance. He had known the 
customer all his life, he said, and the cus 
tomer would never consider going to an 
other printer. We pointed out that even a 
friend might some day feel that another 
printer, with new ideas, might have mor« 
to offer—but nothing apparently could 
sway this man’s confidence in his rela 


tions with his customer 


Customer Can Change His Mind 

Five years later, this same printer came 
secking advice. He had lost his customer 

and 90 per cent of his business. An 
other printer had taken the trouble to sub 
mit a series of sales-boosting ideas that so 
interested the customer that he had put 
his printer-triend on the spot, asking him 
to submit some similar plans. But 15 years 
of overcontidence had made this printer 
go stale. For 15 years, he simply had been 
following orders, never exercising his own 
When the 


came, he found it impossible to do in one 


creative abilities challenge 
week all those things he should have been 
doing through the years to give his cus 
tomer creative servicc 
Chat printer learned—the hard way 
the lesson that distribution of sales vol- 
ume over a number of customers spells 


greater security. After a difficult and costly 
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Seventh of a Series 


By Olive 44. Ottaway 


Executive Secretary 
Toronto Graphic Arts Association 


period spent in recovering his sales vol 
ume, he now has greater selling expense 
and more headaches of a different type, 
but he never again will face the prospect 
of losing 90 per cent of his business at 
the whim of a single customer 

The “one-customer” problem is by no 
means limited to the example we have just 
mentioned. It occurs even more frequently 
in the sales department, in cases where a 
salesman confines his attention more or 
less to one major account. Although the 
effects of this type of situation are not so 
far-reaching, they can hurt the company’s 
profits, the salesman’s attitude toward his 
job, and the type of service the customer 
gets. Consider the example of one sales 
man who found himself in just such a 
situation 

He did an excellent job of planning the 
printing for his “one customer” at the be- 


ginning of the year. He worked within 
the buyer’s advertising and printing budg- 
et. The greater portion of the printing 
was delivered in monthly shipments, in 
which quantities varied according to the 
demands of the customer. It was the sales 
man’s duty to ascertain the quantities re- 
quired and to place these with the proper 
department for release 


“Solid” Feeling Develops Easily 


At first, he used this arrangement as an 
opportunity to see the buyer and solicit 
other printing or make suggestions. But 
over a period of time there was no change, 
and he decided just to use the telephone 
He developed that nice “solid” feeling to 
such an extent that he only turned up in 
the buyer’s office once a year—at contract 
time—and until one day that he is still 
remembering, he always had received the 
contract. 

“It looks as 
though we are going to have a printer in 


One day this buyer said, 


the family. My daughter is engaged to the 
son of your competitor. He is a bright lad, 


Check These Characteristics When Specifying Paper 


BULK is an often-overlooked paper 
factor and is many times very important 
in selection. Papers of the same grade and 


END USE and necessary production 
qualifications should govern the selection 
of any paper. Appearance; uniformity; 
finish; grain; bulk; folding; binding; and 
permanence. Several of these factors may 
be important in every paper specification. 

APPEARANCE is usually the custom- 
er’s method of choice, but paper should 
never be selected by appearance only. 
Printers, binders, and converters are all 
interested in appearance, provided it 
meets production and use requirements. 

UNIFORMITY determines the print- 
ing ability of paper. Looking through the 
sheet, against a good light, if it shows 
clear, it means good uniformity and 
should have a level printing surface. If it 
shows cloudy, with fibers bunched, the 
degree of cloudiness shows how uniform 
or how wild the formation. The wilder 
the formation, the poorer printing ability. 

FINISH must meet the requirements 
of the image to be printed. Good finish 
is not a guarantee of level printing sur- 
face. Short fiber papers usually have 
higher finish and less strength than long 
fiber papers 

GRAIN is an important factor in every 
printed job. Grain should be specified in 
the purchase order. Not all papers are 
carried in stock with grain both ways. In 
every making order grain direction speci- 


fication is a ‘must.’ 


weight vary in bulk according to their 
finish and construction. Bulk feature has 
permitted many advantageous changes in 
purchase specifications. 

FOLDING requirements are occasion- 
ally forgotten when planning. The right 
grain direction is most important in fold 
ing. Long fiber papers have better fold 
ing strength than short fiber, but usually 
not quite as good finish or uniformity. 

BINDERY troubles occur when printed 
stock is too heavy for a particular kind 
of fold or sewing, or printed wrong way 
of the grain for style of binding wanted. 
Your binder should always be consulted 
in advance of the printing 

PERMANENCE, required in any 
printed product is determined by end use. 
Extra 100 per cent new rag papers are 
the last word in permanence and durabil- 
ity. One hundred per cent new rag papers 
have the permanence but not the durabil- 
ity for hard use. Every reduction in the 
rag content reduces permanency. Chemi- 
cal wood papers known as sulphite have 
permanency according to the grade of ma- 
terial used in their construction. Mechan- 
ical wood papers, known as ground wood 
have no degree of permanency.—O. H. 
Runyan in Galley Proof. 
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and he has some good ideas on how we 
can make certain improvements. I want 
to help him develop his ideas, so a good 
deal of this printing I am going to let him 
work out with his father, and see what 
they come up with.’ 

Here was a salesman confronted with 
competition from within his customer's 
family. There was nothing he could do 
about it, and eventually the fresh approach 
and the marriage took care of the entire 
printing contract. But what of the sales 
man with the one account? He was so out 
of practice in contacting new accounts that 
his technique was dulled, and in printing 
circles he became known as the salesman 
who lost his one and only account to a 
younger man 

A salesman with a major account de 
manding much time should have the as 
sistance of another person so that he may 
be free to contact and sell newer accounts 
Otherwise, he loses the art of good sales 
manship. Good 
constant practice, and it cannot be re- 


salesmanship requires 
tained satisfactorily if the salesman deals 
always in the same setting, with the same 
individual, and with the same type of 
material. 

Some printing companies have found 
themselves in a peculiar position when a 
salesman with a major account feels his 
account should take precedence over all 
other work in the plant. Other personnel 
get to know that it is his one account, and 
that it is essential to give it primary con 
sideration. On the other hand, as one 
craftsman said to the writer recently, “I 
used to think our firm was very progres- 
sive, but I don’t think so any more.” 

When asked why, he replied, “The ma 
jority of the work going through our plant 
is tor A.B. 


someone else 


, Inc., and I often wonder, if 
were to take that account, 


where would we be as employees?” 


Work Variety Brings Improvement 


Any printers or salesmen who think 
that plant personnel do not take note of 
the type of work, the customers, and their 
variety, have another thought coming to 
them. Good craftsmanship, too, is built on 
the opportunity to produce more than one 
type of printing, unless the firm is already 
established as a specialty printing house 
Variety, rather than monetary return, tends 
toward improvement in more departments 
than one 

There are many commercial printing 
plants that produce all the printing re 
quirements of one customer, but the work 
is planned, it is under contract, it is a part 
of the regular volume of the plant. Today, 
the attitude toward private printing plants 


is changing, for buyers and printers know 
that large-scale printing requirements can 
be more economically met if they are part 
of the greater volume of an established 
printer. What is more, buyers are begin 
ning to realize that they can expect finer 
craftsmanship at less cost not, as so 
often is the case in certain private plants, 
any type of printing at the lowest possible 
cost. Thus, all customers assist in produc 
ing for the printer a balanced volume, and 
all customers share in its economy through 
more equitable prices 

Price, too, enters into the plan. There 
are buyers who have an idea that the slid 
ing scale (mostly downward) should be 
applicable when a printer takes over the 
entire printing requirements of a firm 
There is some merit in considering a 
smaller over-all profit than the percentage 
individual order—it de 
but there 


applied to an 
pends on the circumstances 
stilfshould be a margin for profit on every 
piece of printing produced for that firm 


Six Points You Should Watch 


Here, then, are six points to watch if 
you hope to avoid endangering your busi 
ness with the “one-customer” situation 

1. The 


service schedule; 
) 


customer who dominates your 


The customer who tries to tell you 
how to run your plant 

3. The customer who, through inces 
sant demands, gradually takes over your 
production schedules 

i. The customer who, as a result of his 
patronage, seems to feel that he “owns” 
your shop 

5. The customer who refuses to recog 
nize that demands of other customers may 
affect the production of his orders; 

6. The customer who feels he deserves 
special prices because he gives you large 
volume orders 

There are many other points to watch, 
of course, but these are the most common 
Most printers realize only too well that 
balanced production gives cost stability, 
and cost stability furnishes the basis for 
uniform pricing 

A salesman in another industry recently 
had turned down a 
did not feel 


commented that he 
substantial order because he 
he could develop it into a profitable ac 
count. He wanted customers who were 
trying to build toward success, not cus 
tomers who made intermittent splurges 
When a printer upholds such ideas, neith 
er he nor his employees need fear the in 
roads of the one-customer account, for 
such an account will be kept in its proper 
absorbed, instead 


perspective it will be 


} | 
of absorbing the printer 
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Steps in producing electrotypes are shown in four scenes from a new sound-color motion picture, ‘The 


Electrotype 


Electrotypers & Stereotypers. Top, the mold formed from original letterpress material; next, the copper 


the Precision Letterpress Printing Plate,” 


produced by the International Association of 


plated mold being lifted from the plating bath; third, the initial proof, pulled to serve as a guide for 


finishing operations; and finally, the finisher bringing the surface to proper printing level. Group show 


ings of the film can be arranged through the IAES office, 701 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio 





Maintenance and Operating Tips 
To Prolong Life of Your Presses 


Press manufacturers design and build presses for long life and 
to produce fine work but it’s up to your pressmen from then on 


*® A printing press, precisely designed 
and constructed, rigid and strong though 
it is, is really a delicate mechanism and 
must be treated with care and considera- 
tion. If it is abused, it will produce fewer 
printed sheets, more spoilage, and poorer 
quality. The amount of maintenance a 
press requires depends upon many things 
and is directly dependent on its heredity, 
its youth, its habits, its use and its age 

Let's see just what the life cycle of a 
printing press is. Of course, the first few 
stages do not seem to be, at first glance, 
involved in the maintenance picture, but 
in reality they play a very important part. 

It is during the design stage that a ma 
chine’s traits are developed. If it comes 
from a long line of ancestors, by survival 
of the fittest, it must be tough and strong 
Phe continuous making of small improve 
ments in a press family can be compared 
to the “survival of the fittest” in that the 
weaknesses are removed, thereby gradu 
ally making a better product 


Respect Machine's Limitations 


A machine is designed to do a certain 
job, so don't try to make it do more than 
it was designed to do. If your car was de- 
signed*to operate at 70 miles an hour, 
don't operate it at 80 or 90. If your press 
was designed for a certain maximum 
speed, don't run it in excess of that speed. 
If there are limitations on paper thick 
ness, don’t exceed them. If you do, you'll 
pay for it in shorter life, more troubles, 
and extra maintenance 

High on the list of design require 
ments, and a basic underlying considera 
tion of every engineer, is safety. It influ 
ences every decision he reaches in the 
design stage of a machine. Although the 
word “safety” usually applies to the physi 
cal safety of the operator, we should also 
give this word other consideration. If a 
machine is dangerous to the physical safety 
of the operator, it may affect him in 
several ways. The very thought of possi 
ble injury to himself will cause him to be 
overcautious, and lower production will 
probably result. This could make it a 
poor investment for the owner 

Sometimes a machine is very tiring to 
operat If che operator is require d to do 
considerable climbing, up and down, in 
order to reach operating controls or ad 
justments, it may tire him to the point 
where an accident could result. Most ac 
cidents occur when a person is tired, and 


machines should be designed so that the 


40 


can be operated with a minimum of phys- 
ical effort. Controls should be located 
within reasonable reaching distance so 
that the operator does not have to run 
from one position to another 

Then there is the safety to the machine 
itself that must be considered. Parts must 
be designed with more strength than is 
necessary under the most severe operating 
conditions. This is referred to as the “fac- 
tor of safety.” Just as there are guards for 
the protection of the operator, there must 
be guards to protect the machine. These 
are, for instance, enclosures for gears, 
covers to prevent lint and dirt from reach 
ing vital operating elements, overload 
protection devices, grease seals for bear- 
ings, automatic shut-off if the lubricating 
system fails, et 

The way a machine is produced has a 
direct influence on its future. A good start 
in life will make for a better product. The 
experience gained in building machinery 
over a long period is, of course, a valu- 
able asset where a consistently superior 
machine is being produced. This is par- 
ticularly true of printing presses, where 
extreme accuracy and strong, rigid con 
struction are so necessary. How the press 
is built will influence its whole life and 
will be reflected directly in its operating 
expense, Maintenance costs, and resale 
value 

Many years ago, the craftsman passed 
along to his son the “know-how” on build 
ing machines. Today, machine tools have 
been refined and developed to the point 
where they make accurate, interchangeable 
parts, thereby reducing the need for the 
human touch. Special measuring devices 
have been introduced to produce more ac 
curate parts and many other devices have 
been developed to reduce the need for 
this “human touch,” but the “know-how 


is still important. It will always be so. 


Installation Is Important 


The next important step in the life of 
a press is its installation and erection, 
with which the amount of maintenance 
required is directly coupled. Most manu- 
facturers send experienced men to do this 
job, but other factors also enter the pic- 
ture. How good is the foundation on 
which the press is being mounted? Sup 
porting the dead weight of a machine is 
not the complete picture of whether it 
will function properly on its foundation 

The “resonant frequency” of an ele 


ment depends on a number of things, and 


Sy Cat O. Sicbhe 


Mr. Siebke, now the chief engineer for the Miller 
Printing Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, pre- 
sented the material contained in this article to 
the Printing and Publishing Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council in Chicago last month. He 
has been in the printing machinery design field 
for many years, having been chief engineer for 
Rutherford Machinery Company and the Printing 
Machinery Division of Electric Boat Company 


a machine may react differently when 
supported on one structure that has the 
same dead-weight loading than it does on 
another with an identical loading. It is 
most important to make sure that the floor 
has no sag. If there is the least doubt in 
your mind about the strength of your floor, 
it will pay you well to get expert advice 
before putting in your press. No machine 
is any better than the foundation sup 
porting it. A slight change in the foun 
dation may twist the frame and perhaps 


do damage beyond repair 


Early Factors Affect Performance 


This period of installation and erection 
may be compared to the youth age. It is at 
this time that governing factors can in 
fluence the press during its whole life. 
The foundation, of course, is the starting 
point. The erectors, you might say, bring 
it into this world. From then on, it is up 
to the owner and pressman 

Do you start gradually, increasing its 
load as the machine wears in, or, after the 
erectors have gone, do you immediately 
“give it the gas’? It is best to break it in 
gradually. All bearings, looked at under 
a microscope, show that the surface is just 
a mass of hills and valleys. These irregu- 
larities, which even show on the finest 
ground finish, must be burnished down 
for really smooth and reliable perform- 
ance. As this material wears away, the 
waste must be flushed out of the bearing 
That is why a press must receive consid 
erably more lubrication in the beginning 
of its life. High-speed operation, before 
this is accomplished, may result in the 
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breakdown of the bearing. If run in prop- 
erly, by increasing press speed gradually, 
your machine will give you many more 
years of service. 

Under what conditions will the press 
operate? All machinery is subjected to 
varying operating conditions and these 
must be controlled for long productive 
life. Gradually, industry is recognizing 
this fact and better results are sure to fol- 
low. The addition of air conditioning and 
temperature control not only results in 
more accurate printing but in less strain 
and wear on the press itself. Controlling 
humidity will keep your press operating 
better and reduce the tendency of parts to 
rust. Controlling temperature will pay big 
dividends to you by reducing maintenance 
costs 

Temperature control in your pressroom 
will permit you to get up to operating 
speed much quicker and with less danger 
of damaging sensitive parts, because the 
press is not subjected to extreme temper- 
ature variations 


Stress Preventive Maintenance 


Maintenance of machinery means not 
only the repairing of machinery but, far 
more important, the prevention of break 
downs. Cleanliness is most important, al 
ways, and cannot be stressed too highly 
A clean machine will certainly function 
better and last longer than one that has 
been neglected. Make it a point to clean 
your machine at regular intervals and in 


sist that precautions be taken to keep it 
clean 

All maintenance is based primarily on 
cleanliness. If you are oiling your press, 
don’t let excess oil run all over. Wipe it 
off, and don’t let this oil collect a lot of 
dust and lint, which may act as a lapping 
agent and cause considerable wear. Keep 
your press clean, reduce the hazard of 
plugged oil lines, and you will have a 


quieter and more productive press. 


Cleanliness Is Most Essential 


Because of the complexity of the mech- 
anism On a printing press, it is necessary 
to leave much of it exposed. This means 
that dust, dirt and lint will accumulate on 
many members. The important thing, and 
it cannot be repeated too often, is to keep 
your machinery clean and lubricated. That 
is the first step in preventive maintenance. 

Your machine will produce no more 
than your operator is capable of making 
it do so. Of course, your operator, first of 
all, needs the skill and know-how; second, 
the desire; and, third, the machine on 
which he can produce. But the operator is 
still the key to the final results. A good op- 
erator appreciates a good machine and 
wiil show his respect for it in a certain 
way. He will recognize the fact that every 
mechanism has certain limitations, and 
he wili be considerate and careful not to 
overtax this mechanism. 

If some part of the press is not func- 
tioning properly, the trouble should be 





cludes the following warnings: 
Bookbinders 


Pressmen 


lem in the near future.” 


Compositors 


tered apprentices in the country, 


Bookbinders, | to 13.8: 





Warns of Manpower Pinch 


\ report by the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor bolsters management’s own concern over the industry’s 
future manpower needs. The Bureau of Apprenticeship’s report based 
upon a study of all apprentices registered with it and state agencies, in- 


“Proportionately fewer apprentices being employed; 
this might lead to future drop in replacement ratio.” 

“Apprentice ratio is getting worse (especially in book and 
job work), thus suggesting the possibility of a serious replacement prob- 


“Future outcome is a race between an improved ap- 
prentice ratio and continuing decrease in the mortality rate.” 

The report also disclosed the followit 
8% are from the printing trades . 
each 100 printing industry apprentices, 42 are compositors, 9 are electro- 
typers or stereotypers, 3 are lithographers, 10 are photoengravers, 27 are 
pressmen, and 9 are in other printing trades .. . 
job branch of the industry, the following apprentice ratios prevailed: 
Mailers, 1 to 14; Photo-Engravers, | to 7.1; 
Pressmen (including assistants), 1 to 29.6; Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers, | to 6.6; and Compositors, 1 to 13... Of each 100 separations 
from apprentice training, there were the following proportions of comple- 
tions and cancellations: Lithographers, 57 completions and 43 cancella- 
tions; Compositors, 62 completions and 38 cancellations; Pressmen, 57 


completions and 43 cancellations; Bookbinders. 61 completions and 39 


cancellations: Mailers, 69 completions and 31 cancellations. 


interesting facts: Of all regis- 
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corrected before resuming work. Don’t 
continue tO Operate the press for any 
length of time if you feel something is 
wrong. Not only will your production 
suffer, but you may do more damage. A 
good operator will sense when something 
is wrong and will investigate 

if some part of your machine “runs a 
temperature,’ stop to investigate. If it 
slows down, find out why. If it sounds dif 
ferent, squeaks or rattles, don't force it to 
go on working. Fix it. If you catch the 
trouble in time, you'll be well rewarded 

The modern high-speed press is an in 
tricate piece of machinery and only spe 
cially-trained men are qualified to serv 
ice it. Don't attempt to make any change 
in adjustments (except those listed in the 
operation manual) when a different size 
sheet is to be printed. Every press manu 
facturer has arrived at standard settings, 
and the press will operate best when set 
to these standards. Most of these settings, 
made at the factory with special equip 
ment, are held to very close limits, and a 
slight change in any one of them may 
completely throw your press out of time, 


with possibility of great damage 


‘Hands Off’ Special Adjustments 


Far too many service calls are neces 
sary because some “wrench-happy” press 
men are tempted to make changes in the 
adjustments that should never be touch- 
ed. One of our service men, On an emer 
gency call, had more than average difh 
culty because of sucha practice. The owner 
asked the service man if he had any rec 
ommendations to make so that this trouble 
could be averted in the future. Without 
hesitation, the service man answered, ‘Col- 
lect all the wrenches in the joint and turn 
them in at the next scrap metal drive.” 
Now this is quite drastic treatment, but 
no matter how good a mechanic the press- 
man is, the best thing to do is to leave 
those factory adjustments alone 

The pressman who has a penchant for 
tinkering with special adjustments may 
create a serious situation. The service man 
must go over the whole machine and 
check every adjustment before he can 
even begin to analyze the problem. ‘This 
is an expensive process and a waste of the 
servicc Man § time 

And now we come to the last days of 
your press. Has it been a good producer 
and are you sorry to see it go? Have you 
a chance to get a good resale value out of 
it or must it be scrapped? In a great meas- 
ure, it depends on how you have treated 
it throughout its years of service 


® In 1686 Louis XIV’s minister, Colbert, 
issued regulations stating that every print 
ing shop in France must have at least two 
presses, well provided with type, and that 
Paris could have no more than 436 print 
shops. This was to cut out small shops 
which did poor work and were difficult to 


regulate 
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Detroit and Graphic Arts Association of Michigan, Inc. PIA Hosts 


® Detroit, the host city in 1954 for the 
O&th annual convention of the Printing 
Industr 


n to the economic life of the nation, 


of America is proud of its contri 


lynamic leadership of its indus 
for the dele 


and the 
trial giants form a | ackdro} 
gates to observe the industrial revolution 
which 1s leading the world out of chaos 

Because convention activities in the past 
have been crowded into three days’ time, 
ausing unavoidable conflicts, PIA’s con 
vention has been scheduled for four full 
days. This arrangement will give more 
tume to essential discussion, and will pro 
vide specialized subjects the hours neces 
sary for satistactory ex] loration 

The Graphic Arts Association of Mich 
igan which acts as host to the convention 
is a2lmost as old an organization as the na 
tional association, having been chartered 
in 1888. Through its long tenure, it has 
earned high regard in its own community 
and in the nation for its activities 

Different from many local organiza 
tions, it has reached out and embrace d in 
its membership every branch of the graphic 
arts industry, and it has drawn to its roster 
an impressive number of members from 
the principal cities of the state. The co 
every political 


operation of important 


body in the state has been secured, and on 


questions of legislation an effective aj 
proach has been established 

Nearly 300 firms make up the member 
ship of the Graphic Arts Association of 
Michigan. All are 


second-< lass 


active” members. There 


are no members. The sup 
ply organizations are made to feel just as 
much a part of the association as the larg 
est printer or lithographer 

All divisions of the industry are encour 
aged to form an autonomous Organization 
within the association so that matters per 
tinent to their division may be discussed 
freely without reserve, as might frequently 
occur when a group of printers and sup 
plymen have conflicting ideas 

W hen such conflicts occur, the board of 
directors discusses and composes such dif 
ferences, and the mere fact that all branch- 
es of divisions have a voice on the board 
of directors makes for harmony and coor 
dination of effort 

The Michigan association includes firms 
which operate both union and open shops 
One of its important arcas of activity 1s 
the negotiation of 15 group labor union 
contracts in the city of Detroit alone 

In this connection, a group disability 
insurance program is administered by the 
association for more than 5,000 em- 
ployees. All premiums are collected, all 





HYMAN SAFRAN, President 


celebrating this year the 5SOth anniver 
sary of the date when Elias Safran es 
Department Store of 


printing establishment under the guid 


Safran Printing Co. of Detroit is 


tablished his small print shop with a 
hand-fed press. Now calling itself “The 
Printing,’ the 
company grew into a comprehensive 


ance of the founder's two sons, Hyman, 
who now heads the firm as president, 


Detroit's Safran Printing Co. Observes 50th Year 


A 


DAVID SAFRAN, Vice-President 
and David, vice-president. Personal 
recognition for the two brothers was 
paid by supervisory, sales, and produc 
tion executives of Safran Printing at a 
testimonial dinner Sept. 11, with a 
program highlighted by a series of skits 
dramatizing various phases in the com- 
pany'’s growth. As a memento, each of 
the Safrans was presented with an en 


graved plaque 
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C. C. Means is manager of Graphic Arts Assn. of 
Michigan, Detroit, host city for Printing Industry 
of America convention November 13-18. He is 
one of oldest trade association executives in 
point of service in industry with almost 30 years 
of service. He was born in Kansas, raised in Il- 
linois, and later became journeyman, foreman, 
superintendent, and manager of printing plants 
in Chicago. He has been salesman, sales man- 
ager, vice-president of printing machinery man- 
ufacturers in Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 


claims are processed and paid through the 
association office 

An attractive bulletin is published each 
month conveying news and information 
for the benefit of its members. 

Educational classes are conducted 
throughout the winter months in the more 
Amportant subjects devoted tO printing 
management. PIA textbooks are uniformly 
used. Every educational and textbook pro- 
gram sponsored by PIA has had sponta- 
neous acceptance 

For many years, the local association in 
Detroit operated as an exclusive organi- 
zation of the larger and more important 
establishments. The limited number ac- 
cepted to membership made a high rate 
ot dues a necessity 

During the early thirties, the economic 
pinch brought resignations in alarming 
numbers. This condition brought out the 
wisdom of broadening the base and mak- 
ing membership available to all, on a one- 
class, or first-class basis 

Although membership campaigns had 
never before been conducted, a list of de- 
sirable prospects was carefully prepared, 
and on a predetermined day announce- 
ment was made that a committee of fellow 
printers would call on the nonmember to 
discuss organization at his own place of 
business. Teams of two volunteer work- 
ers covered all the prospects listed and 
secured phenomenal support 

The directors were able to make radi 
cal reductions in the dues structure, resig- 
nations were stopped, and many firms re- 
sumed their membership at lower rates. 
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Subsequently, dues were increased as 
more prosperous years came along and 
the demand for additional services was 
manifest. However, the maximum rate for 
Detroit members is now $100 per month, 
the minimum $5.00. Outside the Detroit 
area, the maximum is $67.50, the mini- 
mum $2.65 per month—and this includes 
membership in PIA. 

In a meeting of the Michigan Graphic 
Arts board of directors recently, a pro- 
gram of increased public relations activi- 
ties was presented by C. C. Means, man- 
ager of the association. At the conclusion 
introduction, one of the senior 
commented: 


of his 
members enthusiastically 
“That certainly is a fine program. It would 
do us all a lot of good, but the trouble is, 
where are you going to find the employers 
who have enough time to put it across? 
Most of us are too old, too tired, or too 
lazy to undertake that kind of a job. Now 
if you could only get some of the young 
fellows to tackle this program, I am sure 
it would succeed.” 

The reply was this: ‘Fourteen men are 
at this directors’ table today. Did you ever 








count the young executives we have on 
this board? There are ten who have grad 
uated from the Graphic Arts Guild to 
places on this board. We have already sold 


Name PIA Awards Speaker 


Gene Flack of New York, sales coun 
sel and director of advertising for Sun 
shine Biscuits, Inc., has been named as the 
featured speaker at 
a special breakfast 
Nov. 16 as part of 
the Printing Indus- 
try of America con- 
vention in Detroit 
The breakfast will 
be the occasion for 
presenting awards 
to the first and sec 
ond prize winners 
in the 1954 PIA 
Printers’ and Li- 
thographers’ Self- 
Advertising com- 
petition. Mr. Flack, who has become well 
known throughout the country as a 
speaker on salesmanship, has had more 
than 37 years’ experience in the fields of 
advertising and selling 


Gene Flack 








them on this program. Our president, our 
second vice-president and our secretary- 
treasurer are all graduates of the Young 
These are the 


Executives organization 


men we are counting on.’ Needless to say, 
the program was unanimously approved 

Many other cities throughout the na 
tion have maintained their charters and 
their officers year after year because it is 
recognized as an honor to officiate at the 
occasional meetings of the group, and to 
attend the annual convention of the in 
dustry, but such organizations do little 
CONStLUCTIVE work in their own commu 
nities. Young men rarely are given oppor 
tunities to participate in the exclusive 
types of organization which unfortunately 
still survive in many cities 

The future prosperity of the individual 
firm depends in large measure upon the 
initiative of the national association in 
sponsoring programs necessary to achieve 
responsible management in the industry 

but to put these programs to work re 
quires a special aptitude found only in 


successful local organizations throughout 


the country 








Saturday, November 13 
Registration all day in Hotel Statler. 


Sunday, November 14 
Registration all day. AFTERNOON-—Pro foot- 
ball game, Lions vs. 49ers. EVENING—The 
Orpheus Club of Detroit will present a con 
cert in the main ballroom of the Statler at 
8 p.m. The chorus group will consist of 40 
male voices. Edgar A. Guest, poet laureate, 
will be the honored guest during intermis 
sion. Everyone invited. No charge. 


Monday, November 15 
MORNING—The convention proper opens. 
Reports by President James J. Rudisill, Rudi 
sill and Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa., and Vice 
President William H. Walling, chairman of 
the board of Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson, Inc., 
New York City. The keynote address will be 
presented by General Chas. C. Haffner, Jr, 
chairman of the board of R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company, Chicago. 

AFTERNOON ~—The entire afternoon will be 
devoted to “Selling More.’’ Under the chair 
manship of Frank C. R. Rauchenstein, Cav 
anagh Printing Company, St. Louis, a panel 
of speakers will get down to detailed prob- 
lems. The afternoon session will also see the 
introduction of several “‘bell-ringer’’ pres- 
entations, which will be interspersed through- 
out the convention. 

EVENING—Graphic Arts Guild of Detroit 
banquet at Carl’s Bar and Chop House 7:30 
p.m. Dr. Robert H. Roy, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, will be the principal speaker. 


Tuesday, November 16 
MORNING-—The presentation of the winners 
in the Printers’ and Lithographers’ Self-Ad- 
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vertising Contest will be made at a special 
breakfast sponsored by the Miller Printing 
Machinery Company of Pittsburgh. The ex 
hibits will be on display. Everyone invited. 
ALL DAY—Union Employers’ Section pro 
gram. UES is attempting to investigate 
relatively new developments. The Tuesday 
morning session opens with a discussion of 
the problems of installing new equipment 
and new processes. A special luncheon 
speaker has been scheduled. The afternoon 
session will direct itself to the problems ac 
companying the negotiation, setting up and 
analysis of health, welfare and pension 
plans 

Master Printers’ Section program. Open 
shop companies feel that their method of 
management is the most economical and the 
most productive. MPS will present a program 
which can be utilized throughout the United 
States to assist open shop companies in the 
maintenance of philosophies and methods. 
EVENING—Ash Khan dinner by invitation 


“ 


only. PIA night at ‘Cinerama 


Wednesday, November 17 
MORNING—The Union Employers’ Section 
and the Master Printers’ Section will run con 
current sessions, respectively, for the benefit 
of unionized employers and open shop em 
ployers. UES PROGRAM will turn to p'anning 
for the industry's future manpower needs 
MPS PROGRAM will feature a significant 
case history of major management decisions 
in the case of a union organizational drive 
TRADE PAMPHLET BINDERY CONFERENCE 
will discuss the benefits to be derived from 
the formation of a special group of Trade 
Pamphlet Binders within the organizational 


structure of PIA 









AFTERNOON This session will be devoted 
to two matters: First, “Proved Ways to Im 
prove Production.” From a few experiences 
with PIA Production PAR and from other 
sources, a panel will present illustrations of 
what has been done in several situations to 
increase production. Second, a panel discus 
sion on management policy, with Glen U 
Cleeton, dean of the School of Printing Man 
agement, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
as chairman. Dean Cleeton has made a spe 
cial survey of companies which have done 
a great deal in the development of exact 
policy. 

EVENING~—Trade Bindery Dinner. Detroit 
binders will be hosts to delegates interested 
in pamphlet trade bindery activities. Hotel 
Statler. 


Thursday, November 18 


MORNING 
Use of Management Tools” will be the sub 


“Executive Development: The 


ject for this session. 
AFTERNOON 


American Way,” discussion. Part of presen 


“Training Your Men in the 


tation will consist of a panel board display 
which can be used by printing management 
to explain to workers what the company is 
all about, what the American way is and 
what it can do 

ALL DAY—Concurrently with 


sessions on Thursday will be special ses 


the general 


sions of the newly-formed Rotary Business 
Forms and Web Offset Sections. 
EVENING—PIA annual banquet and enter 
tainment in Graystone Ballroom. Busses will 
take delegates from Hotel Statler, Bagley 
Ave. entrance from 5:30 to 6 p.m. From 6:30 
to 7:30 is cocktail hour. Banquet at 7:30. En 
tertainment and dancing afterward 























canning the 
Through the Eyes of 


Scene 
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Where From Here? 


® GREAT CHANGES have taken place in 
the printing industry—even during the 
past decade—and more seem imminent 
Before that——many years before, in fact 

because of design, indifference, or plain 
incompctence in any Creative sense on the 
part of most printers, the planning of 
printing began to leave the printer, initia 
tive going to the artist and designer in the 
adve rising agency, even to the customer! 
himself. This trend was deplored by some 
who felt the printer should be the final 
iurbiter of what is correct and what in ad 
vertising would most certainly bring re 
sults. These few felt the matter of self re 
spect was involved, and I, for one, don't 
relish the idea of outsiders dictating how 
a printer should do his job. Of all, the 
printer should know type best 

However, with their investments to pro 
tect—in fact, with their bread and butter 
at stake—the great majority of boss print 
ers accepted the situation. Emphasis cam« 
to be put on production—important for 
survival, of course, in any business—and 
the larger printing plants, with few excep 
tions, turned into purely manufacturing 
institutions essentially no different from 
those fabricating bolts and nuts 

It's a truism in publishing circles that 
if a dog bites a man it isn't news, but it is 
when man bites dog. There's a similar an 
gle in what's to follow. More important, 
here is some valuable, practical informa 
tion, worthy of top head presentation on 
this front page of mine, that no printer 
who wants to survive, at least prosper 
ously, can afford to overlook 

It is a contribution in the form of a let 
ter from a master printer of a medium 
large manufacturing city who has recently 
separated himself from his presses and 
other machinery and joined the host of 
those outside who create, plan, and sell to 
the customer,and, coincidentally, buy from 
a printer. In this man’s case it all seems 
natural. He didn't open his printing plant 
to earn his livelihood. He started in the 
printing business to better produce the 
advertising, catalogs, et cetera, he was so 
‘especially adept in planning. He was artist 
and ad man before printer. Incidentally, 
what later became one of the larger print 
ing plants in Chicago was started many, 
many years ago by Homer J. Buckley and 
Merritt Dement, form letter specialists, 
with two typewriters. In both cases, the 
tail eventually wagged the dog 

Che action of our correspondent in giv 
ing up a printing plant that grew as a re 
sult of his own creative abilities seems, 
in his case, logical. His letter is so potent 
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in its recitation of certain advantages of 
offset-—which, as a referee, I'm glad to 
award its share of rounds—that I'll quote 
what he had to say, lest I err in any digest 
or lest I be charged with prejudice. 

For over three years,” my correspond 
ent relates, “we have been out of the print- 
ing business so far as presswork has been 
concerned. Most of our stuff has gone off- 
set, and someone else has done the print- 
ing and, often, the binding operations. 
We've had the design and preparation 
really the toughest part, since the work 
really rolls off the presses—and in this 
outpost we've had to set type, pull proofs, 
make paste-ups, and so on, if we wanted 
to attain some semblance of the planning 
I had in mind, As you may imagine, our 
resources, out of the plant, are limited 
and hardly in tune with our attitudes on 
how we want our work to appear. 

“Because of these factors and some oth 
ers, we've been planning our work almost 
totally for offset. The quality is less than 
we have been accustomed to with our past 
letterpress performances, but the facility 
is greater and the economics simply will 
not compare. For $3.10 we have a Multi 
lith plate and negative—no positioning 
or lockup or makeready problems in any 
sense of letterpress. The very etchings and 
engravings for some of our jobs would run 
to more than the entire charges on offset 

‘This outlook, in turn, has made us 
look at the typewriter and some of the 
other means of fast and cheap reproduc 
tion. That has made us look at possible 
choices of work. So, we're doing lots of 
cards and letters and other items that can 
be mailed and that do not require ex 
penses and labors for which there are di 
minishing profits and a great amount of 
headaches. People today simply aren't in 
terested in doing their work toward any 
standard of performance. But I am! And 
this operation, so long as I head it up, is! 
While I am settling for less than I might 
have willingly accepted three to five years 
back, sall I think our efforts are some 
thing above a mean and common level 
that passes for printing or above the tech- 
nical excellence of so many things that are 
printed well but lack visual attraction. 

“I’m quite sure that the complications 
of our operation stem directly from me. 
But you believe in what you know to be 
so or you don’t have anything to really 
work for but the money in your paycheck 

“I’m loaded down already with a num- 
ber of Christmas deals, though the tem 
perature here was at a record of 107 de 
grees yesterday and bids bright and fair 
to be that today 


Notable Printer’s Advertising 


@ MORE AND MORE PRINTERS, I see, are 
taking the logical step of setting up for 
offset production, not to displace letter- 
press but to supplement it. As one highly 
successful printer told me when he took 
the step about ten years ago, the move was 
essential to the adequate service of cus- 
tomers. Offset is made-to-order for cer- 
tain items, letterpress for others. He felt, 
and it would seem to be logical, that if he 
couldn't fully serve his customers in the 
best and most economical manner he 
would lose some of them and surely some 
of their orders. To “own” a customer has 
potent advantages. 

The foregoing is no longer news. Here, 
I’m not going into the subject of the re- 
spective merits of letterpress or offset. I’m 
just going to fire a 21-gun salute from this 
little corner of this little “column” in 
honor of a great Southern printing house, 
long recognized for the high quality of 
its letterpress printing, which has only re- 
cently taken the aforementioned logical 
step. That company is the Higgins-Mc- 
Arthur Company, of Atlanta, Georgia. The 
salute is on the really notable and tremen- 
dous job it has done in connection with 
the expansion of the company’s service. 

My object is two-fold. Printers, as much 
as anyone else, should be big advertisers. 
Their advertising should be the best. They 


YOUR QUESTION: 


Why two broadsides in the some mailing? 


OUR ANSWER: 


To show two different effects 
of offset lithography from the same plates 
on different papers: 


REGULAR SOFT OFFSET 
OFFSET ENAMEL 


Which for you? 








We decided to go offset” after seeing that 
offset had outgrown its gray” period ...and 
photo-halftones could be done on enamel 
paper with brilliance equal to letterpress. 
$e we have added Offset Lithography of Distinction 


to our services in Typography and Printing that 
Make the Good impression! 


Higgins-McArthur Company 


207 Heyden Street, mw. 


Atlanta, Georgia 








With two notable folders, circular announcing 
a letterpress printer’s installation to do offset 


should take their own medicine to help 
maintain belief in it. The diabetic doctor 
uses insulin on himself, doesn’t he? My 
second reason in the present action is to 
describe briefly this initial promotion of 
offset by the Higgins-McArthur Company 
so other printers who may sooner or later 
be taking the logical step will not have to 
start cold on their own promotion. 
Prints of the same process-color illus- 
tration, one printed letterpress and the oth- 
er offset, have been favored by many print- 
ers to emphasize their widened scope of 
service. Higgins-McArthur did something 
different, issuing a giant mailing piece 
folded from a 22- by 34-inch sheet to 11- 
by 8\4-inches. Each customer and pros- 
pect received two copies of this folder, 
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both printed by offset. The idea was to 
demonstrate the difference in effect of 
printing the same thing on rough paper, an 
old-time favorite of the lithographer, and 
coated stock, formerly impossible to print 
well by the offset method. It seems odd, 
but a selling point for old-time offset was 
the lower-priced (uncoated) paper. Now, 
the photolithographers advertise that they 
can achieve the same fine detail in type 
and four-color illustrations on coated pa- 
per as the letterpress printer. I don’t want 
to get into any argument through any ar- 
bitrary statements, but when offset was 
first done on coated paper not too many 
years ago a recognized expert pointed 
proudly, and in public, to a sheet printed 
by offset as having been done by letter- 
press. A Michigan printer who added off- 
set not more than a year ago wrote me 
that he could do a better job reproducing 
specimens of printing, where type is some 
times reduced to the equivalent of two 
point size, by offset than is possible by 
letterpress. The effect of squeeze in letter 
press, I believe, represented one angle of 
his argument. Remember, though, that in 
so far as the foregoing are concerned, | 
am just reporting 

But, to the advertising! Four of the 
eight sections on one side of the 22- by 
34-inch sheet are type pages. An excep 
tion is that on one of these there’s a com- 
paratively small color illustration of the 
new press installation. Three of the other 
four sections present the same still-life il 
lustration printed, respectively, in black, 
in duotone, and in full color. A reproduc- 
tion in full color and miniature size of a 
group of printed pieces, effectively ar 
ranged, fills the fourth section, this being 
the front of the closed-up folder. One 
line of type in black over a red band ap 
pears along the bottom of this title page 
Here’s that copy: “Litho color sells! Im- 
agine these folders, booklets, and broad 
sides printed in plain black! Add color 
to increase sales!” To my way of thinking, 
the folder on coated stock is much better 

colors are much more brilliant and de- 
tails are sharper. Of course, the paper is 
more costly 

Incidentally, the full second side of the 
big sheet—the inside of the folded piece 

amounts to a type specimen book, lines 
of the different stylish, up-to-date types 
available to Higgins-McArthur customers 
being presented in large sizes, in black 
only 

Finally, the two folders were not mailed 
alone. A card of the same size as the fold 
ed pieces accompanied them. That bears 
potent, stimulating copy which others who 
take the logical step might adapt to their 
own use when the time comes. Take a 
look at and read the miniature reproduc- 
tion of the card on the facing page. 

I feel Higgins-McArthur has not only 
done a notable item of advertising but 
has set an excellent example, both with 
respect to setting up to better serve cus- 
tomers and in doing a job of advertising 
the like of which should be more often 
seen. So, ‘“boom’’—repeated twenty-one 


times 


ypographic Scoreboard 








¢ Subject: Vogue « 





Issues of May 1 and October | 
142 page and two-page advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 
Bodoni Book (T ) 18 
Bodoni (M) 16 
Vogue ( M ) 8 
Vogue Light (M) 

Garamond Old Style (T 
Garamond Bold (T) 

Bernhard Modern Roman (M) 
Bernhard Roman (M ) 

Century Schoolbook (T) 
Century Expanded (T ) 
Century Old Style (1 

Cloister Old Style I 
Baskerville (I 

Weiss Roman (1 

( opper} late Gothic ( M 

Caslon Old Style (T) 

Mono. Cochin (M 

Fairfield (T) 

Caledonia (T ) 

Caledonia Bold (T) 
Cheltenham Wide (1 

Modern Roman (T) 

Times Roman (T) 

Venus (M) 

News Gothic (M) 

Bulmer (T ) 

I lectra (T) 

Futura Bold (M ) 

Binney (T) 

Ads set in traditional types 
Ads set in modern types 


Weight of Type 

Ads set in light-face 
Ads set in bold-face 
Ads set in medium-face 


Not considered in the foregoirig tab 
ulations are 31 advertisements set in 
several types with no single style pre 
dominating and 16 which are com 
pletely hand-lettered, the latter group 
all being of modern character. It should 
be mentioned, in addition, that 21 ad 
vertisements credited above to tradi 
tional types are topped by display in 
types of modern character. More ad 
vertisements in the issues checked are 
modern in so far as type is concerned 
than the foregoing indicates. The fol 
lowing tabulations make that plain 


Layout 

Conventional 
Moderately modern 
Pronouncedly modern 
Illustration 


Conventional 
Moderately modern 
Pronouncedly modern 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


Conventional 
Moderately modern 108 
Pronouncedly modern 9 


Scorekeeper again selects, with misgivings, his best two advertisements, modern and con 


ventional, respectively, in the issues checked. Examining the magazines, few would quarrel 


over rating them best in layout and typography, but some will question their classification 


However, “away we go!” To avid devotees of the mode, the Nash ad lacks the ‘smash’ they 


credit only as modern. The vertical is accented in the shape of the text block—a true modern 


device—and the head is in lettering of late invention, reflecting the speed of present living, 


unlike anything traditional. Holding that power stems only from modern design—a highly 


fallacious view—champions of that mode will claim the Lunt page for their own, especially 


because of the keystone-shaped background, which, however, was not uncommon before 


typographic faddists here embraced the European cubistic craze of about thirty years ago 
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Photo-Lithographers New York Meeting Draws 1300 


By HAL ALLEN 
Eastern Editor, The Inland Printer 


Ihe National Association of Photo 
Lithographers has launched its twenty 
third year on the surging wave of the larg 
est convention and exhibition ever held 
in its history. Attending the get-together 
Sept. 22-25 in New York’s Hotel Statler 
were more than 1,400 individuals. They 
reaped the benefits stemming from a pro 
gram featuring panel sessions and speeches 
covering all essential phases of profit-mak 
ing Management Dis| lays by manufac 
turers and suppliers were viewed by acon 
stant flow of members and guests whil« 
some sessions were held on a standing 
room-only basis. Keen interest was also 
indicated by approval of 128 applications 
for NAPL membership, a 22 per cent 
growth during the past year and raising 
the total to 55] 

Rex G. Howard, Howard Co., Peoria, 

was clected president. He succeeded 
A. J. Fay, Western Printing & Lithograph 
ing Co. George R. Hoover, Joseph Hoover 
& Sons (Co., 
president, and continuing officers are ex 
ecutive vice-president, Walter E. Soder 
strom; treasurer, Penn R. Watson, Sr., 
William J. Keller, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y 
Robert E. Emslie, Jr., 
accountant, Frank R. Turner, Jr 


Philadelphia, is now vice 


secretary and cost 


Chairing a “dollars and sense panel, 
Mr. Turner stressed knowing the accurate 
cost of producing jobs as an imperative 
responsibility of management. “A litho 
graphic plant sells labor and materials 
and, regardless of market conditions, must 
sell the overhead needed for supervising 
and augmenting the basic items sold,” said 
Mr. Turner. “The lithographer should take 
inventory of every phase of his business 
to insure an adequate income for himself, 
his stockholders and employees. Manage 


NAPL conventioneers heard this quintet tell why they buy lithography 


ae 


The new 


president of the National Association of Photo-Lithographers is dark-suited Rex G. Howard 


of the Howard Co., Peoria, Ill. Walter E. Soderstrom, continuing as executive vice-president, is at the 


left, and vice-president George R. Hoover of Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., Philadelphia, stands be- 


tween Mr. Howard and the reélected treasurer Penn R. Watson of William J. Keller, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


ment should know what it can and cannot 
do in the way of daily production. Selling 
at the right price should be a must. Sound 
managerial thinking and recognition of 
current problems, such as high costs, keen 
competition, narrow profit margins, char 
acterize progressive profit-making litho 
graphic management today 

Robert G Boomer, L. G Philo ¢ orp 
controller and assistant treasurer, reviewed 
costs commonly forgotten, and empha- 
sized that all expenses must be reflected 
in hourly production rates. His company 
plugged one large profit leak by having 
the estimator check artwork as received 
against specifications and estimates. “More 


work over and above specifications is often 
and some of it might 
be regarded as too small to call to the cus 
tomer’s attention. But whether the sum 


necessary,” he said, 


seated) James F. White, 


Trans-World Airlines ad production man; George R. Jackson, supervisor of General Electric's adver 


tising, printing and sales promotion department; Harold E. Bisson, production manager of Fred Witt 


ner Advertising Agency; (standing) L. A. Squitieri, U. S. Rubber Co. printing buyer; and A. J. Fay of 


Western Printing and Lithographing Co. Mr. Fay was rounding out three year term as NAPL president 


is small or large, the tume to notify sales 
man and customer is before work is started 
rather than after the job shows a loss. 

“Many dollars go to waste in plate 
racks. All that is necessary to put them to 
work is a record of plates on hand for 
holding or graining. Continual checking 
insures proper turnover of dead plates. 
Purchasing new plates when good metal 
is in the racks wastes money. 

“Probably the largest forgotten cost in 
litho plants is spoilage. Many lithograph- 
ers have no idea of the amount that errors, 
makeovers and the like cost them each 
year. A spoilage cost report made out by 
the foreman, telling the why of each item, 
enables pricing the costs and posting them 
to a spoilage account, which should be 
credited with moneys collected from mills 
or suppliers for faulty stock.” 

Saul L. Blackman, Brett Lithograph- 
ing Co. treasurer, appraised as worthless 
any hourly rates that do not include in- 
creases in costs of supplies, materials and 
wages. Asked what he thought of cutting 
estimated overhead percentage in order to 
take jobs at or below cost, he said 

“Sometimes it’s good business. But you 
don't reduce your overhead. That percent 
age of plant cost is fixed whether you 
charge a profit or do the job gratis. It takes 
the same time, costs the same to do the 
work, and the overhead percentage will 
remain the same. To cut overhead you 
must actually reduce your expenses. To 
keep your records straight, show the loss 
where it actually occurred, and the rea- 
son it was necessary to take the job at or 
below cost.’ 

Making money in one part of the plant 
and losing it in another was the topic as- 
signed to Irving Orlan, controller, Geor- 
gian Lithographers, Inc. “Management 
should determine that every estimate is 
based on all-inclusive costs and an ade- 
quate markup of materials and outside 
work,” he advised. “The boss should sell 
on the same pricing basis as the salesman. 
It is easy and can be ruinous for top man- 
agement to sell on the basis of plant costs 
and then expect salesmen to make up ad- 
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ministrative and selling costs on a very 
low price basis. Bad practices, like dis- 
eases, need surgery. They can easily change 
a fair profit into a very unfair loss. 

“A salesman becomes profitable de- 
pending on the services he requires and 
the profitable business he brings in. Some 
require a dozen estimates for every order, 
others want free dummies, sketches and 
even copies for everybody. It is unfair to 
have a few salesmen who produce profit 
able business carrying others who require 
much service and produce few profitable 
orders, mostly on a low price chiseler 
basis. Beware, too, of the salesman who 
brings a telephone book type of estimate 
to a 17x22 plant.” 

Discussing how to plan new equipment 
purchases, Milton Hudders, vice-presi 
dent, Recording Statistical Corp., advised 
that the first step should be taken long be- 
fore the immediate need for a particular 
machine is recognized. He recommended 
setting up a long-term capital additions 
budget including fixed amounts for new 
equipment, replacements and general 
items such as office and other facilities 

“You will discover,” Mr. Hudders said, 
“that there'll be too much for one year. So 
a priority list can be made in some or 
der, such as machines showing the most 
use, those producing the most profit, those 
costing too much tor repairs, OF those 
needed when competition forces you to 
modernize your shop. 

“The point is that you are wearing out 
your assets, and you must replace and in 
crease them if you are going to maintain 
the integrity of your capital and achieve 
any growth. The budget does not have to 
be rigid. You will want to make changes, 
but a three- to five-year program wili help 
to keep you aware of what should be 
done.” 

Machine accounting, its dollars and 
cents value and how to plan its installa 
tion, was given a thorough review by John 
R. Gordon, president, Winston Printing 
Co. He based his talk on his own com 
prehensive survey, which showed that sev 
eral hundred printing companies all over 
the country are now using modern account- 
ing methods. 

My investigation disclosed,” said Mr 
Gordon,” that Winston required an IBM 
key punch, sorter and numerical tabulator 
for job costs accounting and a Model 31 
National Cash Register for general a 
counting. Each is operated by one girl 
The machinery people will train our per 
sonnel at no charge. I think increased re¢ 
ord keeping for government and other 
purposes is making machine accounting 
mandatory. Companies with excessive ad 
ministrative expense, a lot of bookkee; 
ing overtime, and long waiting for man 
agement reports definitely should look 
into the machine accounting field.” 

New litho platemaking materials and 
procedures were detailed by a twelve-man 
panel led by Bernard Sears, Graphic Arts 
Corp. of Ohio. Plates described were poly 
metallic, copperized and presensitized 


Types and speakers who detailed their 
composition, advantages and processing 
procedures were as follows 

Aller, Dr. Anthony George, Frederick 


H. Levey Co., Inc.; Alum-O-Lith, Bert L. 
(Concluded on page 52) 


A feature of the NAPL convention was this ‘‘dollars and sense’’ panel, which included (seated) Robert 
Boomer, controller, L. H. Philo Corp.; J. R. Gordon, president, Winston Printing Co.; Milton Hudders, 
vice-president, Recording & Statistical Corp.; (standing) S. L. Blackman, treasurer, Brett Lithographing 
Company; F. R. Turner, NAPL accountant, and Irving Orland, controller of Georgian Lithographers 


Part of the NAPL convention schedule was an all-day technical clinic sponsored by the National Asso 
ciation of Litho Clubs, the Litho Club of New York, and Lithographic Technical Foundation. Participants 
included (seated) Theodore Makarius of Pope & Gray, Inc.; Albert T. Kuehn, Miehle Printing Press & 
Mfg. Co.; John L. Kronenberger of S. D. Warren Co.; J. T. Groet of Eastman Kodak Co.; (standing) 
William J. Stevens of Miehle, clinic chairman; Roy P. Tyler of Harris-‘Seybold Co.; M. H. Bruno of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation; and Joseph W. Mazzaferri of the Colorcraft Lithoplate Company 


NAPL panelmen who discussed lithographic platemaking materials and procedures included (seated 
Dr. Anthony George of Frederick H. Levey Co.; T. A. Dadisman of Printing Developments, Inc.; Ches 
ter Gramstorft of the S. D. Warren Co.; C. D. Harman of Harris-Seybold Co.; M. L. Gebhard of Minne 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co.; (standing) Dr. Paul J. Hartsuch of Interchemical Corp.; Carroll R 
Weber of Sun Supply Co.; Bernard Sears of Graphic Arts Corporation of Ohio; E. B. Fritz of Azoplate 
Corp.; Bert L. Menne of Alum-O-Lith, Inc.; and Albert R. Materazzi of Litho Chemical and Supply Co 
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Basic Desi 
for Today 


IV. Calendar Pads 


oy GH. Petty 





mes were used by an 

ples to keep track of the seasons 
ermine when best to sow their 
to harvest, and to get ready tor win 
Some used notched sticks or knotted 


ls, some reckoned time by the habits 
birds or beasts, and some were guided 
the changes of the moon 

By 4241 B.¢ 


to divide the 


the Egyptians had learned 
year into 12 months of 30 
lays each with five extra days at the end 
of the year. The Mayans of Central Amer 
ica, six centuries before Christ, devised a 
calendar of 18 months of 20 days each, 
plus five days. By both of these methods 
the calendar lost less than a day in 2,000 


cal 


When Julius Caesar came to power, he 


revised the existing calendar, giving each 
year 365 days with one extra day every 
fourth year. Later, Emperor Augustus, 
miffed because the month named for him 
had only thirty days, made further 
changes. After this calendar, called the 
Julian calendar, had been in use for about 
1,000 years, it was discovered that it was 
about ten days behind the solar year. Pope 
Gregory XIII, therefore, directed that the 
day after October 4, 1582, should be 
October | 


lowed, but gradually the change was ac 


Considerable confusion fol 


cepted. It is this calendar that is used in 
Christian countries throughout the world 


toda 


Calendar Evolved From Almanac 

The calendar came to us in the form of 
the almanac that was so popular in Eng 
land and Europe when America was dis 
covered, For many who lived in back 
woods communities, it was the only link 
with culture. Copies were literally read to 
shre ds 

By the beginning of the nineteenth cen 
tury, life had so changed that the calen 
dar became divorced from the almanac 
and grew into a separate entity. Today it 
is a very important part of the American 
scene; it would be nothing short of ca 
lamity if it were taken from us 

Calendars are regarded as advertising, 
but in a class of their own. They are morc 


than adve rtisements: they not only carry 
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a message to the recipient but serve him 
for a certain length of time in a practical 
way. When they 


critically; if they 


arrive they are judged 
do not attract and retain 
interest their mission is periled 

A calendar’s life is of a month’s dura 
tion at least; in one form it may be ex 
pected to be looked at for a year. A piec« 
of advertising that is called upon to do 
duty for that length of time, not once but 
several times a day, is a pretty serious af 
fair; utmost care must be given if it is ex 
pected to perform that duty 

Today, 


color, a calendar is more pictorial than 


as a result of the influence of 


typographic. Little remains for the typog- 
rapher except the signature and the pad 
of tables for the months 

This pad is the heart of the calendar 
(the fad for scantily-clad girls, while to 
the liking of this not-so-young critic, de- 
finitely takes these out of the field of cal- 
endars) and should be so considered by 
the designer. If he starts with that object 
in mind and subordinates the other ele- 
ments, he will end up with a successful 


picce 


Pad Should Be Easy to Read 


The pad has a fixed, rectangular shape 
It should be positioned first on the sheet 
and other elements woven about it—a 
table plus accessories. Above all, it should 
be made easy to read and, if for a wall 
calendar, large enough to be read at a dis 
tance. If used on a desk calendar or a 
blotter, it can be sized to fit the need 

The calendar for the month of Janu 
ary (Opposite page) 1s the most common, 
most logical way to handle the job. It is 
readable at a glance and there is nothing 
flowery to distract the eye. Of the twelve 
shown this would probably be the choice 
of the majority of readers. 

However, that is not the only way to 
make up a calendar. Today’s designers, in 
a search for other designs, have started a 
trend that has given this prosaic piece new 
life and interest and have sacrificed 
nothing in the way of usefulness 

October is an unusual style with the 
dates reading vertically instead of hori- 
zontally. It is a style originated by the 
English, and is easily adaptable to calen- 
dars that are pointed toward the “intellec 


tuals.”” It is also fine for feminine appeal 


June is practical and down to earth, 
with no rules to deflect the eye. It is as 
easily read as January 

July is typically American and patriotic. 
It is especially applicable to the month. 

September features horizontal rules but 
no vertical rules. It can be read as easily 
as January. Like April, it is feminine in 
nature. 

November shows the results that may 
be obtained with vertical rules only. It is 
as practical as January and June 

These are suggestions, offered with the 
hope that readers can obtain a cue and go 
on from here. Any one of these designs 
could be used on a blotter as well as a 
calendar pad, or it could be enlarged and 
made into a full page with the over-all de- 


sign and the signature tied in 


Simple Designs Easily Read 

The simpler the design the more easily 
it is read. All rules may be dispensed with 
as in June and December. But if the rules 
are used and the printing done in two 
colors, it is easier to print the vertical 
rules in the second color. By so doing the 
dates can be set all in one line and will 
not have to be broken. A little time is 
saved and equal results are obtained 

If printed in colors appropriate to the 
month, a better result can be obtained 
than shown here. Someone—I don’t know 
who—once worked out a color scheme 
for the entire year. Whether or not you 
agree with this, it is of interest 

January, black; February, red and pale 
blue; March, gray or silver; April, yellow; 
May, lavender (lilac); June, pink (rose); 
July, red and blue; August, deep green; 
September, orange or gold; October, 
brown; November, purple or brown; De- 
cember, green and red (or silver or gold). 

For well-known holidays, other colors 
are appropriate 

New Year's, black and white; Valen- 
tine’s day, red and pale blue; Washing- 
ton’s and Lincoln’s birthdays, red, white 
and blue; St. Patrick’s Day, green; Easter, 
yellow and purple; Arbor Day, green; 
Mother's Day, red or white (according 
to whether living or dead); Decoration, 
Flag and Independence Days, red, white 
and blue; Halloween, black and brown; 
Thanksgiving, brown; Christmas, red and 
green (or silver or gold or even blue). 

To these may be added certain signs or 
symbols, available as type-cast ornaments, 
which exemplify some of the more popu- 
lar holidays: Washington’s Birthday, 
crossed hatchets; Independence Day, stars 
and stripes (rules) or exploding firecrack- 
ers; Thanksgiving, turkeys; Halloween, 
pumpkin faces; Easter, baby chicks or rab- 
bits. All these add a certain “flavor” to 
the design and strike a responsive chord 
in the minds of readers 

Above all, nothing should be done that 
will detract from ease of reading. 
Mr. Petty will discuss the design and printing 
of shipping labels next month. 
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Those who sponsor contests that call 
lor nal ng a product, or perhaps a pet or 
even a ba laim that judging such con 
test i clativel ca matter, because 
the number of identical answers 1s almost 
inbehevable. Over and over again, iden 
tical thoughts are expressed by people in 
ill parts of the counts Because new and 
origin expressions are being sought in 
th contests, all these obvious answers 


re immediately eliminated from the com 


ernon. In any field, whenever a num 


ber of people are working on the same 

roblems independently, they will invari 
il irrive at identical, or at least ver 
iWmitar, answers 


In the days when lithography was con 
sidered a “secret” process it was amusing 
it times to see a pressman or a platemaker 
go to extreme lengths to keep secret the 
formulas tor the mixtures he used. Many 
times a lithographer was embarrassed to 
find that in spite of all the precautions he 
had taken, the man next to him was using 


the same formulas 


Patents Eventually Replaced Secrets 


With the advent of a more scientific 
approach to lithography, patents began to 
replace the secrets. Each person who had 
i new idea concerning platemaking, cam 
era Operation, press Operation, OF any 
equipment connected with these opera 
tions began to take out patents on these 
ideas. With the age of patents following 
an age of secrecy, plus the fact that so 
many are trying to solve identical prob 
lems, we find some very peculiar, and at 
times embarrassing, situations within the 
lithographic industry 

Just as in the medical profession, only 
jualified physicians are legally in a posi 
tion to offer professional advice, in the 
held of patents, only patent attorneys arc 


position tO Rive legal advice. Furth 


ermore, Only the courts are in a position 


ina 


to determine whether patents have been 

ire being infringed upon, or whether 
they are valid. For these reasons, the fol 
lowing discussion is not to be construed 
as either legal advice or as having any 
bearing upon the validity of existing pat 
ents. It is merely a layman's observation 
concerning some patent situations 

In the lithographic field, patents have 
been issued for equipment of all types. In 
addition, there have been patents issued 
for film, lithographic plates, platemaking 
ind etching solutions, inks with special! 
properties, and certain types of paper. On 
numerous occasions, an inventor has ap 


50 


plied for a patent only to find that some 
one has also applied tor one covering the 
same subject at almost the same time. Un 
loubtedly, both persons had the same idea 
at about the same time. In other cases, pat 
ents have actually been issued to cover 


processes which have been 


cquipment ofr 
sed within the industry for a long time 
it for which no one had ever made ay 
plication for a patent Of course, if amy lc 


root can be suppli { chat che patent does 


} 
not cover something new, it is not a valid 
mnvention 
It seems that patents covering litho 
vraphic plates are the most numerous of 
ill those which affect the industry. There 
atents covering the use of materials 
| 


ire | 


like sodium vximethyl cellulose and 


al 
various natural gums which can be used 
in place of gum arabic. Other patents 
cover equipment used in making dee] 
etched or surface plates. Sull other patents 
cover the different types of paper plates, 
bimetallic plates, and even parts ot the 
deep-etching process. It might be safe to 
say that platemaking patents are infringed 
upon daily without platemakers realizing 
that they are infringing 

Although patents are intended to help 
industry advance, there are sometimes ru 
mors that they retard progress. In many 


By Charles F. King 


Patent Situation Retards Litho Plate Development 


instances, time has proved these rumors 
talse. In other cases, there is every indi 
cation that they 
have been many instances where research 


may hav been truce There 


organizations have passed up certain rath 
er obvious lines of work because nothing 
patentable would result from them. When 
these organizations are privately spon 
sored, they often do not feel that they can 
afford to invest money in research unless 
there can be some patent protection to 
permit them to realize a return on the 
money invested. Likwise, institutional r¢ 

search organizations can ill afford to spend 
their time testing the claims of existing 


patents 


Peculiar Situation in Lithography 


A very peculiar situation exists today 
within the lithographic industry. An ex 
isting patent, which has a few more years 
to run, Covers Copper images on stainless 
steel or chromium. Actually, it appears 
that any lithographic plate using copper 
for the image portion and stainless steel 
or chromium for the nonimage portion 
could be considered covered by this pat 
ent. At least two inventors have found 
ways to make plates that fit this descrip 
tion by methods that are much less expen- 
sive and much less time-consuming than 


Scott Mattraw, president of Hillside Press, Los Angeles lithographic firm, was host at the recent open 


ing of Hillside’s new plant, and introduced more than 300 members of the graphic arts and advertis 


ina industries to two Miss Tru-Tones, who represented the Hillside Tru-Tone lithographic process 
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present techniques (one of these inven- 
tors was granted a patent). In fact, the 
method is even simpler and more easily 
controlled than the procedure for making 
a deep-etched plate. 

Just as in the case of the deep-etched 
plate, a positive is used for making the 
exposure. The method completely elimt- 
nates the use of alcohol washes, lacquer, 
and deep-etching solutions. It provides a 
simple means of staging out dirt, un- 
wanted work, and tape marks. Set-ins due 
to incorrectly positioned shots are possi- 
ble without altering either the printing 
quality of the image area or the water re- 
ceptivity of the surrounding open areas, 
and change lines may be quickly inserted 
when desired. in one of the two methods 
(I do not know about the other), tone 
values are more easily controlled than 
when conventional deep-etch techniques 
are used. The completed plate has a cop 
per image on stainless steel. However, the 
process would work just as well to pro- 
duce a copper image on chromium-plated 
copper or any other base metal on which 
a final coating of chrome had been depos- 
ited. Furthermore, the copper image 1s 
electroplated on the stainless steel or 
chromium surface 

In addition to the savings in both time 
and materials required during the actual 
platemaking operation, it appears that 
even greater Savings might result from 
the fact that these plates could be used 
over and over again with no expense for 
graining or replating. A new stainless steel 
plate is scoured with pumice in much the 
same manner as recommended by the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation in its 
instruction for making grainless zinc 
plates prior to the application of the coat- 
ing. When the plate has finished its run, 
the copper image is removed with acid, 
which does not injure the steel, and the 
scouring repeated just prior to recoating. 
The plate would only become useless when 
the clamp edges had been flexed to the 
breaking point. 

When you come right down to it, there 
is nothing new in this method. Electro 
plating image and nonimage areas of a 
plate has been recommended on several 
occasions, but in mostinstances large tanks 
are necessary to immerse the whole plate, 
and large copper anodes are required to 


Attending a two-day meeting Sept. 9-10 in Chicago to make plans for the 
5th Lithographic Awards Competition and Exhibit are members of the Pro 
motion Committee. Seated around the table, left to right, are Robert E. Lud 
ford, Chicago Litho Plate Graining Company; Ralph D. Cole, Consolidated 
Lithographing Corp., last year’s chairman; Harold D. Spencer, Western 


obtain even plating. This makes the proc 

ess impractical when large plates are used 
Likewise, the inventor of the copper-stain 

less steel process made copper-plated im- 
ages with a cold-top enamel resist. This, 
too, has a number of drawbacks, especially 
when large plates are being made. How 

ever, the process described above does not 
require tanks, and uses the standard gum 

dichromate deep-etch coating. 

The method of electroplating is not 
new. It is merely an adaptation of a 
method recommended 15 or more years 
ago for electroplating laboratory equip- 
ment and other such items without the 
use of a dip tank. I have also heard that a 
similar method was at one time developed 
for anodizing aluminum plates for use in 
lithography. Thus, actually the only new 
portion of this very simple method of 
making bimetallic plates from positives 
is the plating solution and the method of 
controlling tone values 

The original patents covering copper 
images on stainless steel are due to ex 
pire within the next three or four years, 
unless there have been some additional 
patents of which I am not aware that could 
extend their life. It will be interesting to 
see if this new method will be accepted 
at that time 


LNA’s Annual Litho Awards 
Competition Is Announced 


Because of increasing interest on the 


part of the lithographic and advertising 


fields during the past five years, the Li 
thographers National Association has an 
nounced plans for the most extensive An 
nual Lithographic Awards Competition it 
has ever staged 

As in past years, the competition will 
be open to all members of the lithographic 
industry, including nonmembers of LNA, 
national advertisers, advertising agencies, 
and commercial artists, in order to obtain 
the most representative specimens of 
printed material being produced by offset 
in this country 

The 1954-1955 Lithographic Promo 
tion Committee, headed by Vernon K. 
Evans, president of the Veritone Co., Chi 
cago, has made plans for extending and 


Printing and Litho. Co 
Process Lithogroph Co.; 


revising the 44 main categories of entries. 
School yearbooks have been added in the 
book section, and the committee has un 
de r consideration other revisions in the 
bank and commercial stationery, greeting 
card, calendar, and metal lithography clas 
sifications 

Entries in the new contest are expected 
to exceed the 1,600 examples of lithog 
raphy that were judged by a panel of ex 
perts in last year’s competition 

Distribution of entry blanks, expected 
to exceed last year’s 40,000, will get un 
der way in January. Winning entries will 
be displayed in Chicago in June and at 
LNA’s 50th annual convention June 20 


23 at Lake Placid, N.Y 


Ludlow Brightype Method 
New Reproduction Process 


A new reproduction process for con 
verting letterpress forms to offset or gra 
vure has been perfected by the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, 2032 Clybourn 
Ave., Chicago. The new process, called 
the Brightype Method, was first intro 
duced to members attending the Interna 
tional Typographic Composition Associa 
tion’s annual convention in Chicago Sept 
22-25. The process was demonstrated at 
the home office and factory of Ludlow 

The purpose of the Brightype Method 
is to produce on sensitized film, paper or 
glass a facsimile of the printing surface of 
a letterpress printing form. This is done 
by special treatment of the form. The 
prepared form is then photographed with 
a special camera and auxiliary equipment 

Printing forms may consist of any com 
bination of Ludlow, Linotype, Intertype, 
and Monotype material, foundry type, 
line and halftone photoengravings in cop 
per, magnesium and zinc, and electrotypes 
and stereotypes 


Plan Ad Essentials Show 


Advertising Trades Institute, Inc., will 
stage its third Advertising Essentials Show 
Nov. 15-17 at Hotel Biltmore, New York 
City. The grand ballroom and adjacent 
space have been reserved for 130 exhibi 
tors of printed and other materials used 
for advertising and sales promotion 


. LNA Executive Committee member; Clifford Baugh, 
Herbert W. Morse, LNA promotion director; Ver 
non K. Evans, Veritone Co., new chairman; Gordon C. Hall, LNA Western 
Manager; Thomas P. Mahoney, Regensteiner Co., George Hughes, Kindred 
Maclean & Co., and C. A. Nordberg of Chicago Offset Printing Company 











Photo-Lithographers Convention Draws Over 1,300 


Concluded from page 47) 

Menne, Alum-O-Lith, Inc.; Azoplate, I 
B. Fritz, Azoplate Corp.; Copperlith, Al 
bert KR. Materazzi, Litho Chemical Supply 
Co., Inc.; Fotoplate, Chester Gramstorff, 
S. D. Warren Co.; Harris Sensitized, C. D 
Harman, Harris-Seybold Co.; Lithure and 
Lithengrave, T. A. Dadisman, Printing 
Developments, Inc.; Metalife, Carroll R 
Weber, Sun Supply Co Premco, Kil 
bourne Johnson, Silverlith Cory 3M 
Presensitized, M. L. Gebhard, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co.; IPI Tri 
Metal, Dr. Paul J. Hartsuch, Interchem 
ical Corp.; Unico, Herbert Borden, Sum 
ner Williams, Inc 

The retiring president, A. J. Fay, gav 
celled a “why we buy lithography” panel 
Answers came from Harold E. Bisson, 
production manager, Fred Wittner Ad 
vertising, and president, Advertising 
Agency Production Club of New York 
George J Jackson, General Electric Co 
advertising and sales promotion depart 
ment supervisor; L. A. Squitieri, printing 
buyer, U. S. Rubber Co., and James I 
White, advertising production represen 
tative, Trans World Airlines, Inc 

A four-speaker panel discussed three 
subjects. Joseph F. Matlack, vice-presi 
dent, Edward Stern & Co., Inc., shared his 
knowledge of purchasing litho supplies, 


materials and equipment. Practical sug 
gesuons for improving quality were given 
by two Lithographic Technical Founda 
tion men: J. Louis Landenberger, presi 
lent, and Michael H. Bruno, research de 
partment. Charles V. Morris, Henry Lin 
denmeyr & Sons, displayed many exam 
ples of lithographers’ self-advertising to 
point up his presentation of “the case for 
keepable advertising 

By “keepable,” Mr. Morris meant lith 
ographic promouon material so attractive 
and informative that it wins a place among 
the recipient's keepsakes. “Whether your 
budget permits elaborate handbooks or 
simple postcards,” he said, “keepability 
should be designed into it. Recipients have 
awning waste baskets for permanent fil 


ing of ordinary advertising. What you 
mail should stand out as superb It zets 
that way when care and attention to its 


lesizgn and production caters to the per 
manent needs and interests of the peopl 
ou mail to. If your advertising can't be 
Kept, it shouldn't be produced Keepabil 


ity also means utilit The quality of re 
membrance 18 great 
An all-day technical session, cospon 


ored by the National Association of Litho 
Clubs, Litho Club of New York and Lith 
ographic Technical Foundation featured 
these topics and panelmen 

Film and camera, J. T. Groet, East 
nan Kodak Co.; platemaking, Joseph W 
Mazzaterri, Colorcraft Lithoplate Co 
ress, Re P. Tyler, Harris-Seybold Co., 
Kuchn, Michle Printing 
Press & Mtg. Co.; paper, John L. Kron 
enberg, S. D. Warren Co.; ink, Theodore 
Makarius, Pope and Gray, Inc.; techni 
al matters in general, LTF’s Michael H 
Bruno 

Among the nonpanel speakers were 
Robert D. Schulz, Eastman Kodak Co 


} 


and Albert J 
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who outlined a practical approach to color 
reproduction; John L. Hallstrom, Edward 
Stern & Co. sales manager, who high 
lighted the salesman’'s place in the print 
ing dollar; and Maurice H. Greenerger, 
J. K. Lasser & Co., who told how the new 
revised Federal Tax Code affects litho 
companies and their executives 

George Mattson, NAPL labor relations 
director, stressed human relations as man 
agement’s number one responsibility. He 
appealed for establishing harmonious re 
lations based upon mutual respect, con 
fidence, willing effort, nice judgment, and 
enlightened self-interest. These elements 
of man-to-man dealing, he said, should re 
place fear, suspicion, indifference, conflict, 
selfish interest and personal bias. Among 
basic principles all important in the de 
velopment of a sound program of human 
relations, he listed 

Management and direction of peopl 
at work are more important than manage 
ment of materials, methods and machines 
scientific management, however desirable 
in industrial and business affairs, is less 
important than thoughtful, humane man 
agement; mutual respect and understand 
ing cannot be achieved through statistics, 
charts, graphs and similar devices, how 
ever important the y may be aS Manage 
ment tools; the attitudes of people at work 
in the office or at the bench are of vital 
concern, and full recognition should be 
given to the importance of the principle, 
the dignity of man 


People at work want to know more 
than what their duties, hours and wages 
are,” said Mr. Mattson. “They want to be 
kept informed about management poli- 
cies, beliefs and principles. They want to 
know how the company is doing and its 
outlook for the future. They want to know 
and understand the importance of their 
jobs in relation to the over-all scheme of 
things, and more often than not, how they 
can do their jobs in a way best to contrib 
ute to the company’s success. They want to 
know the why of management decisions 
and policy changes that affect them. 

When people understand, they are 
more appreciative and less resistive, and 
t becomes possible to create an atmos 
phere in which good human relations can 


flourish 


Lithographer Owns Plates, Negatives 

In an action on the ownership of lith- 
ographic plates held in the Superior Court 
ot New Jersey, Essex County, before Judge 
Dickson Speakman, Yogg & Company, 
printers, sued the Reproduction Offset 
Printing Corporation for $12,000 value 
of lithographic plates which the lithog 
rapher refused to turn over to the cus- 
tomer. The decision, in favor of the 
defendant, held that, in the absence of an 
agreement to the contrary, plates, nega- 
tives and positives are the property of the 
lithographer, thus confirming the indus 
try’s trade customs which were introduced 
in the case 


Miehle’s William J. Stevens Receives LNA Annual Award 


The National Association of Photo-Li 
thographers’ annual award for outstand 
ing individual contributions to the litho 


graphic industry's development and prog 
ress was presented to Michle Printing 
Press and Manufacturing’s William J 
Stevens at the NAPL annual convention. 





William J. Stevens, eastern director of offset 
sales for the Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 
received from NAPL executive vice-president 
Walter E. Soderstrom a special resolution ex 
pressing the association's appreciation for out 


standing contributions to lithographic progress 


From NAPL'’s executive vice-president 
Walter E. Soderstrom, the manager of 
Miehle’s Eastern offset district received 
an engrossed scroll resolution expressing 
gratitude and appreciation for his devoted 
services in behalf of association members 
and the industry as a whole. Hailing the 
recipient as one of the industry’s leading 
craftsmen, the scroll was presented at an 
all-day technical forum over which Mr 
Stevens presided. 

Lithography’s 1954 man-of-the-year 
began his graphic arts career as Linotype 
and Ludlow operator and then learned 
litho platemaking and press operations 
He became plant superintendent for Ed 
ward Stern & Co., Philadelphia, in 1940, 
and four years later was named executive 
secretary of NAPL and Metropolitan Li 
thographers Association in New York 
City. He joined the Miehle company early 
in 1950 

Mr. Stevens was among the founders 
of the National Association of Litho Clubs 
and its president in 1947. He is a mem 
ber of Lithographic Technical Founda 
tion, the New York and Philadelphia 
Litho Clubs, and Research Institute of 
America. He authored the book, “How to 
Prepare Art and Copy for Offset Lithog 
raphy,” and is well known both for his 
trade press technical articles and for his 
services as a frequent speaker and dis 
cussion leader at conventions, conferences 
and local group meetings held by graphic 
arts craftsmen 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Double Dividends 

G. H. PETTY, Indianapolis. 

Besides being excellent and 
much more attractive and char 
acterful than the old, the new 
office forms for Rogers Type 
setting Company disclose that 
the advantages of matched sta- 
tionery are double-barreled 
There is, first, the strong im 
pact of seeing the same layout 
and name treatment repeated 
as far as different forms per 
mit. There is the second ad 
vantage of economy. Layout 
and composition take less time 
because it is obviously simpler 
to modify a plan from enve 
lope to letterhead than to plan 
an entirely different design. 
Furthermore, parts may be 
lifted from one form to an 
other, particularly from letter 
head to invoice 


Swell Idea 

HOOPER PRINTING & LITH 
OGRAPH COMPANY, San Fran 
cisco.— Your letterhead on the 
front of a six-page folder pre 
sents a suggestion other print 
ers might adapt for themselves 
or some customers. The spread 
of three pages and on the sec 
ond side of the sheet (folded 
under) carry halftone views of 
your plant and one page of 
promotion in type. On this 
unit you present comments of 
customers under the suitable, 
if trite, heading, “A Few Kind 
Words.” While this depart 
ment isn’t devoted to consid 
ering matters of copy, it does 


MET! This Way to the 


we ale: 


Les P. Bott. a 


THAT FELLOW BOTT AOVERTISING 
64 E Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4 
Phone MA rrison 7-9187 





Perfectionists in spacing can point to flaws in these mailing cards, but over-all layout is impressive and every reader will benefit from admonitions in copy 
Ever since we met Leo Bott twenty-odd years ago when he was starting in the advertising profession at Little Rock he has been doing unusual things 







































ITEMS SUBMITTED FOR CRITICISM MUST BE SENT FLAT, NOT ROLLED OR FOLDED, REPLIES CANNOT BE MADE BY MAIL 


seem that something like, 
These Important Firms Bene 
fited From Use ot Hooper 
Printing. Why Not Yours?” 
would better insure the com 
ments being read. From a ty 

pographic and printing stand 
point the item is excellent, as 
would be expected. We appre 

ciate your enabling us to pass 
on an excellent idea to all our 
other readers an idea, we 
think, it would pay many to 
utilize. It has advantages over 
the stuffers sometimes sent out 
with letters, desirable though 
they may be 


Yellow O.K. Here 
THE ROBSON PRINTERS 
LIMITED, Montreal, Canada 
The oversized blotter announc 
ing your new plant, disclosed 
by illustration to be an excep 
tionally fine one, is excellent 
Yellow, often misused in print 
ing, is employed with telling 
effect as the second color 
brightening up the piece as no 
other hue could. The layout ts 
modern and composition 1s in 
excellent, late types. The dis 
played heading, “We're in a 
Spin,” is given significance and 
the item acquires attention-at 
resting and interest-arousing 
Cover from one of the world’s finest company magazines, that of Phoenix qualities by a most unusual 
Metal Cap Company, Chicago, edited for thirty years by talented H. J ithe Che a 
Higdon. Effect of original in black and white on red stock—seemingly the silhouette of a figure on th 
run signifies quick delivery, 


hard way—wouldn’t be nearly so effective if printed in black and red (as makes a good trade-mark. Four 


here) on rough-textured white stock. All-over pattern on second and third abreast in perspective, and al 
cover pages a /a end leaves wouldn't begin to be as pleasing printed from a ternately in black and yellow 
reverse plate. Elmer Jacobs, one of country’s top designers, is the artist it is effective at the end of sig 
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DISTRICT 
CONFERENCE 


’ 





Smashing effects combined with sound design and fine 
appearance aren't seen often enough, so this cover 
exemplifying the best of everything can do the model 
ing. Designed by Kenneth T. Minor, artist of the Case 
Hoyt printing organization, Rochester, color on 41 
by 9-inch original is a rather deep and dull pea green 


Besides being excellent, covers of Son Francisco Crafts 


men’s bulletin are usually highly original, like this 


one by Frank Kane. Color on original is warm blue 
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nature line on the blotter itself 
Now for the stunt. A single figure 
is printed in black on a separate 
small card attached near the top 
right-hand corner of the blotter by 
a heavy rubber band. After twisting 
this small card a few times and then 
releasing it, the card spins. Silly for 
grown-ups? Not at all, we think. 
He's an odd creature who's too blasé 
to give the card a whirl and say it’s 
Pretty cut 


Fat and Lean Don’t Mix 

MIDDLETON PRINTING COM 
PANY, Waxahachie, Texas. Just 
as it’s been for years, the work you 
submit is very good indeed. If there 
is anything calling for adverse crit- 
icism it is that in two or three items 
many styles of type are com- 
bined, especially when one is of 
decidedly different shape than the 
other, like the line of bold con 
densed roman on the announce 
ment leaflet of Eubanks Brothers 
Even this would be less objection 
able if the line “Second District” 
in Goudy caps—were in the same 
condensed type used for the follow- 
ing line, “Texas Federation Wo- 
men's Clubs.” Copy being particu- 
larly related, the change in shape 
and style of type for the two lines 
is unfortunate. On the other hand, 
a change of thought or special em- 
phasis is logically most effectively 
given by some change. We must 
add that changes in size, and from 
roman to italic within one style of 
type, can bring about almost equal 
emphasis within a more pleasing 
complete design. You make good 
use of one of the best old-time dis- 
play types, Goudy Old Style, one 
which is more suitable for body 
composition than most. It is one of 
the most versatile types, especially 
valuable in shops turning out a 
general run of small forms. Press 
work is excellent 


too 


Truly Great Brochure 

DITTLER BROTHERS, INCORPO 
RATED of Atlanta, Georgia “- 
Half Century of Printing Speciali- 
zation,’ celebrating your 
anniversary while doing a magnifi 
cent job of promoting your really 


golden 


tremendous graphic arts activities, 
IS a MOST IMpLessive and obviously 
expensive brochure, one of the most 
decidedly different we have seen. 
It would be folly to attempt any de- 
tailed description of this 1114- by 
9-inch plastic-bound masterpiece ot 
graphic arts accomplishment in any- 
thing but a long and detailed ar- 
ticle. Teeming with color, reproduc- 
tions of pages would also fall far 
short of representation. It would 
seem that almost every potential of 
graphic presentation is employed 
on different pages, no more than 
two of these spreads being at all 
comparable. Presswork, including 
that on process-color illustrations, 
is of unsurpassable quality, and 
black on white printing, too often 
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Augustana Book Concern 





So many scattered units seldom work out so well 


as on this cover from house organ of Rock Island, 


Illinois, printer-publisher. A third color (yellow) 


on original is represented here by benday in black 


Circle in 








BEAUFORD A 


NORRIS 


DISCIPLESHIP 
REQUIRES 
STEWARDSHIP 





color spotlights title powerfully. Folder 


title page is by G. H. Petty of Indianapolis, Indiana 
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given less attention than coler work, 
is not in the least slighted. Gloss 
coating of some pages adds variety 
and interest, also effective contrast 
with others. You are master crafts 
men in every way. 


A Scenic Letterhead 

DAHL K. SHEARER of Lakeport, 
California——Thanks for the copy 
of your Lake County Edition of 
“Poor Richard's Almanack.” An en- 
velope-size booklet, its notable fea- 
ture is the number of Benjamin 
Franklin maxims you've put into 
it. We've never seen more under 
one cover. The cover is not pretty 
or stylish, and the types used — 
Barnum being used for the very 
big two-line title—are not similar 
to any employed by Franklin, but 
it has an oldish look, more suitable, 
however, for something relating to 
the generation preceding the ‘ga 
nineties.” Franklin employed Cas- 
lon or type akin to it as demon 
strated by your reproduction, on the 
first inside page of your booklet, of 
the title page of his Almanack for 
1733. Other copy than maxims is 
interesting, too. There's the page 
on Franklin himself and a story 
about your county, appropriate be- 
cause the booklet is a souvenir of 
the 1954 county fair, the back cover 
providing ruled lines for address- 
ing. We're sure the item was well 
received and that your ads on the 
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Bookplate by Theodor Jung, original 
in deep green on pale green-yellow 





inside cover pages amounted to 
good promoton for your business. 
These don’t qualify as fine typog 
raphy, but space here doesn't per 
mit a verbal overhauling. Your let 
terhead, however, is excellent. The 
two-inch high halftone of a local 
scene printed in blue full across the 
top, with type overprinting in black 
makes an attractive and impressive 
design. Printers located in scenic 
areas should promote them. 


Poster-Like Business Card 
DEANCRAFT PREsS of Los An 
geles, California. Business cards 
submitted by you are of striking, 
unconventional layout. Although 
indescribable for the most part in 
available space, some are highly 











original. One for Duncan P. Baker 
features the name in two lines of 
18-point extra-bold sans serif caps 
printed in light gray on “pink 
salmon” stock, the two lines all but 
filling the small card. Additional 
copy is in a single small line in red 
across the bottom. This card reflects 
a poster technique, has character as 
well as power in consequence. Ot 
interesting layout, the card for Her- 
bert Kamin suffers from the fact 
that spacing between words is en- 
tirely too wide. Just because ‘words 
like “Loans” and “Exchanges” in 
one line are statements of different 
things not a sentence or even a 
phrase doesn’t justify the wide 
gap between them. The effect is the 
same; you have separated them ade 
quately by a small “bullet.” Too 
wide spacing between words breaks 
up the over-all tone and creates a 
spotty appearance less pleasing than 
normal word separation about 
four-to-em spaces would effect. 
Three-point spaces would be about 
correct, for example, in the case of 
| 2-point type 


Depend on Smart Types 
FREDERIC M. PANNEBAKER of 
Denver, Colorado.— Smart” is the 
best term we can think of to char 
acterize the work you turn out 
mostly small, everyday commercial 
forms. Since layout and composi 
tion, whether conventional or mod 


Striking announcement (with short front leaf down) sent members of Printers Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago 


Appropriate, characterful illustration is trade-mark of the organization. Color on original is that versatile green 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 



















Feature of this decidedly simple cover using big initials in the 
background is the impact of its color, a bright and strong green 


















ern, are faultless, practically speak 
ing, the type is what gives it the 
smart look. You seem to have the 
best foreign and domestic types, 
and, while we are on the subject, it 
is apropos to state that the judg 
ment exercised in their selection is 
complimentary in itself. We've long 
regarded the Bernhard romans and 
italics as among the smartest and 
most attractive types, and we have 
regretted that commercial printers 
have not made greater use of them. 
We're especially fond of the Tango, 
second to no other style in giving 
a printed piece a fresh and “free 
look. Possibly the last item one 
would think of “dressing up,” or 
as being anything but purely util 
itarian, is the physician's appoint- 
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Interestingly-shaped color plate for title page from English school 









was cut out of type-high stereo metal on the shop's saw-trimmer 
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A strong display type 
that gives your advertising 


a hand-lettered effect 


fine advertising typography 


WEIMER TYPESETTING COMPANY. INC. 


PLAZA 44867 


16 WORTH SENATE AVENUE 


One of series of 6- by 3'4-inch enclosures by Tilmon Farrow, Indianapolis 


ment card. However, your card for Drs 
Amesse and Waggener is as attractive as 
printing set in smart attractive 
types and printed in two colors. Its fea 


ture is an inch-wide reverse-color band of 


can be, 


very pale blue gray at the right side, pro 


viding spaces for day, date, and hour of 


Wealth is not his that has it but bis 


enjoys ul 


AUGUST 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING 


Characteristic handling of complete series of 


416 WEST MAIN STREET 


A type face which 


being used regularly 


moderr 


ate Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


latest shock to any feeling of complacency 
we might have had is the letterhead you 
planned for the Levene Die Company. The 
brand name, “Ledco,” in extra-bold sans 
serif letters slightly more than an inch in 
height, is spaced almost to the full width 
of the sheet, at its very top. With the up 


that 


COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY jackson 7281 


Louisville printer's blotters. Each suitably carries a 


different quotation from written or spoken words of the patron saint of all American printers 


appointment. The other copy is in deep 
blue at the left of the band. It isn’t going 
too far to say that such acard reflects credit 
upon the doctors for their discrimination 
and appreciation. Such a card, too, is less 
likely to be overlooked or inadvertently 
discarded along with other nondescript 
items of printing a patient might have 
Your work suggests again that there's no 
item of printing so unimportant it does 
not justify the best craftsmanship 


One ina Million! 
Leo P. Bort 
We've sometimes telt we 
thing in printing, but, so far at least, such 


JUNIOR, of Chicago 
had seen every 


thoughts haven't persisted very long. The 


trad ivarius 


—— 


Sizes Available 
44, 72 Pout 


jectroty ping 


Wi imer Typesetting Co. 


Rules ore gray-tone on the original of this and enclosure on the right 
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per half of each letter die-cut, leaving a 
straight edge of stock across the middle of 
the letters, the impression is that they're 
all but separate from the sheet. The impres 
sion is heightened because the letters—in 
an appropriate leaden hue—are shaded 
along the left and bottom with the second 
color, a fairly dark red-brown. One effect 
of this shading is to make the partially 
die-cut characters seem to lean forward 
Action as well as novelty result from this 
treatment, which is recommended to other 
readers who sometime may be hard 
pressed for an idea. The letterhead shows 
ata glance the business of the firm, which 
in this case has utilized its own service 

manufacturing cutting dies for the graphic 


a type face that 

) 8. 24 smal, 24 large 
Reproduction 
will give you 


a different, but 


pleasing typographical 


effect in your advertising 


advertising eye-catching and expressive 


16 North Senate Avenue 


n national advertising 


to give ita 


* Plaza 4487 « 


A striking, bold type face 


~ 
qn . 
1 Ueimer Typesetting Company, inc. 


COPPERPLATE 
OTHIC 


105 Available 

2 (4 sues 

ves), 24 (2 sue 

For Reproduction Proof 


BOLD 


oF Liectrotyping 


WEIMER rveesettinc company, Inc. 


advertising typography 


ndianapolis, indiana 


Weimer enclosures shown on this page are in black and soft red on India 


arts, textile, shoe, and leather goods trades 
The letterhead also impresses the brand 
name on the recipient's mind in a flash 
You also did a good job on the brochure, 
‘Our Fiftieth Year,” for the Central Stand 
ard Life Insurance Company, featured by 
a heavy “gold” cover. The potentialities ot 
both die-cutting and “gold” and “silver” 
covers are too great to be overlooked. To 
suggest them, when some competitor for 
an order hasn't, posts a printer at the rail 


Effective Shop-made Plates 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT, GUILDFORD 
SCHOOL OF ART, Guildford, England. 
You deserve a rousing salute for the ex 
cellence of the submit 
Coming from a school plant, even one of 
England's, they’re truly remarkable. It is 
interesting to note that the items fall nat 
urally into two groups, traditional and 
modern. Those of the first category are 
straight-away, so to speak, in their layout 


specimens you 


os | 

| 
133 Kast Gith St. NewVork 28 . BU 8-4::58 
Business card reminiscent in its general tone of 
the work of William Morris and, though simple, 
quite striking. Original is printed in black and 
dull brown-olive inks on rough, India-tint stock 


and composition, depending for attention 
and interest on pleasing appearance and 
manifest readability. An example is the 
announcement of the showing of a film 
describing the operation and application 


=| Rondo 


0, 36, 48, 6 


ot Electrotyping | 


that will make the headlines in your 


16 Nort Senote Avenve 


Indionapolis 4, Indione 








A skillful use of rules features and enlivens this fourth enclosure of Weimer 
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marine operations 


It wasn’t too many years ago when work of the Government Printing Office 
was as inferior typographically as printing came. Now, much of it is well de 
signed and strikingly modern like this page from brochure presenting op 
portunities for learning trades and professions to enlisted personnel of the 
army. Left-hand pages were like this, alternating with pages similarly treated 


with red predominating, these facing plain type pages with details on courses 


of modern Linotypes. Late model, charac 
terful display type lifts such items from 
the plane of the commonplace. Type it 
self may lift a job or drag it down, as you 
demonstrate positively by your conven 
tional pieces. Geometrics in the shape of 
panels of different forms and colors, for 
backgrounds and otherwise, feature the 
contemporary designs. You say these “hav 
been produced with the additional pur 
pose of demonstrating to the printer how 
type-high metal and other composing 
room materials can be effectively and eco 
nomically used to produce attractive 


In blue and brown on India, this card by Dean 


craft Press, Los Angeles, has power, character 


do should make 


work.” Amen to that; you've done it! The 
panels, rectangular or odd-shaped, fea 
turing the items you characterize as con 
temporary have been cut out in a few 
minutes on the composing room saw trim 
mer. A characteristic sample is shown 
elsewhere in this department. We not 
with interest that rather than being solid, 
several of the color panels have patterns 

crossed rule lines, for one—suggestive 
of benday. These were possibly made out 
of type-high metal blocks cast from en 
graved master plates, or the “white” lines 
were tooled in one way or another. We 
wonder if our American printers are mak 
ing as much use of the idea and the device 
as they might 


On Breakup for Second Color 
ZAUBERBERG PRESS, Cofteyville, Kan 
sas.—Composition of your letterhead 1s 
interesting, the types high-grade. Breakuy 
for color isn’t comparable. Indeed, it isn't 
the type of job where a second color is es 
pecially desirable, although the whole 
would be better in some color, say a rich 
and not heavy brown, rather than black 


Seasonal Greetings 


From Newark, Arkansas 


1953-1054 


L 


RAPID TYPOGRAPHERS 


305 £. 46 ST.NEW YORK 17 


It's always the contrast that hits the eye. With most printing done on 
white paper, the ‘‘black’’ page like this brochure cover dominates the 
pile of the morning mail on the business executive's desk. More than 
use of the idea. Second color on original 9'2- by 
6\4-inch page is red, as here. Alignment of right side of the type lines 


with left side of panel is a characteristic and effective modern device 


Masuolin 


KICHARD D EADS 
DKIVE RICHMOND 11, CALIFOF 


Matching letterhead shown last month, the card 


above is also by John F. Bethune of Berkeley 


You have three elements, the short name 
line set flush left over a band of border 
and then a line of small type, the two lat 
ter units of even length. The second line 
of type 1s too close to the border. The 
space above the line should be at least as 
great as between the band and the name 
line above it. The effect is crowded; crowd 
ing is a relative matter, enurely. The small 
article ‘ the P 
vords being much larger and in a mod 
estly decorative type) should have been 


beginning the name (other 


started with a cap “T,” a swash initial if 


>| But the Earth abideth forever 


— 


Striking and beoutiful front of greeting by one of the country’s outstanding calligraphers, Raymond F. DaBoll. Unfolded twice, the spread is twenty-seven 


inches across and four inches high. A halftone print of view from DaBoll’s Arkansas home (above) appears above lettered greeting and bleeds at sides 
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possible. With the first line and the name 
line very short, and the band and line of 
small type below of even length, the whole 
is not balanced. It would be better if the 
third line were shorter. Incidentally, a 
wholly squared group, if squaring isn’t 
forced, is quite all right, often desirable 
A partially squared block, however, is not 
pattern or contour Cannot be pleasing or 
forceful. Now to the most serious fault 
You have three lines, counting the band 
You print the first two 
adjoining) in the weak color and only 
the third in black. You wouldn't, of 


of border as one 


course, want to print the small third part 
in the weak color or the band in black 
The alternative would be to print the 


name in black and only the band in color 
That would be much preferable, but you 
seem especially to want the name in color 
For that reason we suggested printing all 
three clements in color, not black 
With the spacing corrected as suggested, 
that seems the best solution, but do kee; 
the point about balance in mind. Despite 


one 


the desirability of avoiding the too for 
this particular design would 
be better with the name line centered over 


mal la out 


the two even-length parts than as itis pres 


ently arranged. The character of the type 


| 
| 
| 





297-page specimen beck of 
type feces, photo display com 
position. decorative material, 
estrations, copy fitting meth 
od, etc? Wf net, juct enclose 
this with one deiler and 
| @ copy will come te your desk 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Heve you received the new 
| 
| 






By the wey, heve we your cor- 
rect name end eddress? Cecil 
H. Wrightson, inc, Typesetting 
Service, 74 india Street, Bos- 
| ton 10, Mess. HAncock 6-1150 





cut library 


used for the name ts such that it is rather 
decorative in itself, and a second color for 
the design is not as essential as it might 
The head, Feast,” on your 
card is crowded too closely between the 
cut above and the first line of type below 
Phere more space above and 
below this line than between the lines fol 
lowing, and there 


othe rwis¢ he 


should be 
is less 


Spacing at Expense of Size 

JERRY KLINGSMITH, Fort Smith, Ar 
kansas The letterhead for the Printing 
Department of Fort Smith Senior High 
School is of basically sound and interest 
ing design. Balance would be better if the 
line, “The Grizzly Press,” set in an arc 
over the stock press ornament, was a little 
larger, and the ornament could be a little 
bigger, too. As set in Copperplate Gothic, 
the line doesn't harmonize with the other 
subordinate copy, which is in roman; and 
spacing between the three words is fat 
too wide. The excess of space would have 
permitted a larger size type without mak 
ing the line appreciably longer. Finally, 
the Copperplate introduces a third style 
one too many, considering the limited 
copy and its nature. The Brush script is 
fine for the line, “Printing Department,” 
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informative s pecimen 
book I have ever seen” 


FROM A WECENT LETTER 


Type faces used here ere Bulmer italic for the displey | 
together with Line-set Futura 
















DEs, . 
GN AND 

DIMENsion IN 

TYPOGRAPHY 






















Many specialist typesetting houses have turned to 
camera and supplementary devices to give their 
product increased interest and power through 
flexibility type doesn’t permit. Title page of folder 
is by one of Canada’s top-flight typographers 


“the fest and most ° 





Hivetration is from our stock 





| 

Zz ani 
Above and below, unique, attention-arresting mail 
ing cards (Government-size) from series of many 
similar issues. Original of first (left, above) is in 
deep green-gray and bright green; second, deep 
blue and orange; one below, brown and bright 
green-yellow—all printed on heavy white paper 


| 








TANG Service 
n 10, Mass. 
eo WAnceck @6-1150 


odie 











| CECIL H. WRIGHTSON, 














but—yjust for what thought the sugges- 
tion might provoke—why should those 
two words be so much more prominent 
than the name of the school? It’s prob- 
ably all right here, but the principle would 
be wrong in numerous applications. A 
part can hardly be as important as the 
whole. The olive-toned bronze ink used 
for the line in Brush doesn’t provide the 
most pleasing possible contrast with the 
remaining copy in black. If it and the 
press ornament were in a somewhat live- 
a nice blue or green, or even 
the effect 


lier color 
a rich if less lively brown 
would be much better. 


Walks Dangerously, Arrives Safely 
HANFORD W. STUCK of Kansas City, 
Missouri.—We like to get letters raising 
questions like yours about the blotter of 
Western Typesetting. The Ludlow Hauser 
Script is an excellent contrast with the 
20th Century light and extra-bold ex 
tended (used for display) and the Lino 
type Spartan Medium for text. If the 
Hauser were extensively used—as, for in 
stance for several lines—it would be a 
different matter. Helter-skelter mixing of 
almost any types is bad. However, Hauser 
has the equivalent weight of the sans serif 








INC., TYPESETTING, 74 INDIA STREET, BOSTON 


Rr aR 
GOLD 
RUSH 


Another type face that captures 
the spirit of the late century 
Available in 24 point caps and fig 
ures, it is furnished only as 
electros, plastic plates or repro 
proofs. Have you received our 
catalog showing some 80 fonts of 
photo display composition? 








and for the word “first” provides 
strong emphasis along with an interesting 
change of pace. For just the one word, only 
a hair-line or very delicate type would be 
really objectionable. You need not have 
worried about the red in which the word 
first’ is printed on the bright (luminous) 
yellow-orange novelty stock. Red and yel- 
low together are presumed to be cheap 
and bizarre, and could be if any consider 
able part of the form were in red. Your 
restraint again paid dividends—resulted, 
besides, in an unusual effect heightening 
interest and attention value. Pure red and 
pure yellow are primary colors and, so, 
don't clash. There’s the business of the 
bizarre to reckon with, and your back 
ground is not pure yellow, like process 
yellow, so you played a dangerous game to 
win. You ask, “Did we advertise our type 
or did we advertise Velva-glow paper?” 
Quit worrying about that, too. With all 
the bold type, except the word “look” in 
black, your typography holds its own nicely 
even against the super-bright paper. That 
really serves you by making what on ordi 
nary papers would be plain and severe, 
with no illustrations, really striking. Once 
more we lean on Strathmore and say “pa- 
per is part of the picture.” 


one 
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BOOKS FOR 
THE PRINTER 





The Inland Printer maintains a Book Department and copies of the Book List may be obtained by 
writing the magazine, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. When so noted, books reviewed here 
may be obtained by sending money order or check with order. Price includes 35¢ handling charge 


New Ideas in Color 


People in the graphic arts have been 
conditioned to regard the artist's work in 
color as an end product, something to be 
matched and reproduced as accurately as 
possible. But the fact is that color art pre 
pared for reproduction 7s mever an end in 
itself only a tool or partial contribu- 
tion to the end product, which is the fin- 
ished printed piece. Therefore, the mas 
terpiece, if it be such, is not the painting 
but what comes off the printing press 

Another misconception abroad in the 
graphic arts field is that a halftone em 
ploys in some magical way a different 
printing process than a line cut. Actually 
all letterpress and lithographic printing 
is basically line. The dots of halftones are 
flat areas of solid tones. Because different 
colored dots appear in close proximity on 
paper, they mislead the eye into seeing 
varying tones and shades of color. 

If you keep these two facts in mind and 
consider the recent development of 
Bourges art materials and matte drying 
transparent inks, a new approach to the 
problem of how to reproduce multi-col 
ored effects economically suggests itself. 

Mix two transparent colors and we get 
a third. Add another and how many re 
sult? The answer is seven. Add still an 





















































Author of Color by Overprinting 

Donald E. Cooke, author of the book on Color 
by Overprinting to be issued by Winston next 
spring, is the author of the accompanying article 
on his new book. He 
has been trade depart- 
ment managing editor 
of the John C. Win- 
ston Co., Philadelphia, 
for the past seven 
years. He has au 
thored juvenile books, 
and is an artist, illus- 
trator and editor. He 
has worked out a sys- 
tem for getting color 





into juvenile books 
without pricing them 


Donald E. Cooke 


out of the market. He 
is a past president of the Philadelphia Book 
Clinic and was chairman of the 1952 Philadel- 
phia Book Show. He is a member of the Phila 
delphia Pen and Pencil Club. 





other and we get 15! It can be seen how 
completely artists and printers have been 
missing a million dollar bet in the gen 
eral run of commercial printing. Here we 
can print seven colors with three impres 
sions and we complain because of the 
cost of a six-color job! 

Of course, there are several “angles.” 
The first is the talent, ingenuity and train 
ing of the artist. He must know how to 
use his colors—whatever number they 
are limited to—skillfully 

Secondly, this multiplicity of colors is 
possible in practical use because of Bour 
ges Colotone—color-coated acetate sheets 
which indicate resulting color combina 
tions when overlapped in the same way 
transparent printing inks will perform 
The artist can work either by building up 
his colors from white or by scraping away 
color—working from dark to light. 

Color By Overprinting (to be published 
by Winston in the spring of 1955) is de 
signed to spark the imagination of the 
artist and, through color charts, indicate 
the possible combinations without trial 
and error on his part. Through an ingen 
ious keying system, the book indexes over 
all color tonal effects, indicates the basic 


din 
— 





These two patterns are utilized in Color by Over 
printing to show possible colors that can be ob 
tained by using combinations of 11 basic colors 


Technique is explained in accompanying article 











colors used and gives the numbers of the 
inks. It will be a complete guidebook in 
the art and printing techniques of over- 
printed color. 

Eleven basic colors have been chosen 
Three are the time-tested process colors ot 
red, yellow and blue. Medium tints of 
these process colors have been selected for 
greater brilliancy and transparency. To cor 
rect a cool tendency in the process colors, 
a warmer group of primaries—chrome 
yellow, true red and royal blue—have 
been included. To these have been added 
intermediate orange, green and purple 
Neutral brown and grey for subtle shades 
finish off the list 

Tri-color groups—165 of them— have 
been made from these basic colors. Some 
have little or no use because of tone sim 
ilarity but have been included in line with 
the comprehensive nature of the volume 
Below each tri-color are « ight bloc ks, each 
one showing the 15 resulting colors when 
a different color of the remaining eight 
basics is added to the base three. The re 
sult is kaleidoscopic——and amazing 

Color By Overprinting will contain 495 
three- and four-color groupings of basic 
inks supplemented with 32 pages of pic 
torial application by such artists as Henry 
C. Pitz, Bradbury Thompson, Albert 
Dorne, Edward Wilson and Lyle Justis 

The book is being announced by a 16 
page brochure which includes a number 
of actual full-color pages from the book 
The production of the prospectus alone 
has been an absorbing story of patient re 
search, experimentation and painstaking 
care in production. It is a beautiful ex 
ample of teamwork on the part of Bourges, 
Inc., Bensing Bros. & Deeny, Inc., Na 
tional Advertising Manufacturing Com 
pany, and W. C. Hamilton & Sons Co 
cooperating with the author, plus faith 
of the Winston Company in the value of 
the completed book 


Mail Order Sales Tips 


HELP YOURSELF TO BETTER MAI 
ORDER, by Robert A. Baker (Printer’s Ink 
Publishing Co., 205 E. 42nd St, New 
York | $5.50) 

This discussion of mail order techniques 
should be of value to the printer not only 
in planning his own advertising but also 
in giving useful advice to customers who 
use direct mail promotion in their busi 
nesses. Beginning with a discussion of the 
basic principles of mail order advertising, 
and a review of some actual case histories 
of successful techniques, the author goes 
on to present a selection of some of the 
best articles on the subject that have ap 
peared in Printer’s Ink. A final “Work 
Kit’ section is devoted to practical aids 
that have proved effective 


Basic Marketing Techniques 

MARKETING HANDBOOK, edited by 
Paul H. Nystrom and Albert W. Frey 
(The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St 
New York 10. $10). 

For everyone interested in marketing 
or selling, this book makes available in 
organized form the accepted facts and 
working methods of selling, advertising, 
promotion, research, and management 
that are included in marketing operations 
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THE COMPOSING ROOM 


BY ALEXANDER LAWSON 


QUESTIONS WILL ALSO BE ANSWERED BY MAIL IF ACCOMPANIED BY A STAMPED 


ENVELOPE, ANSWERS WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL UPON REQUEST. 


How You Can Help Build Craftsmanship Standards 


Confronted as he is with the danger ot 
losing more and more of his creative func 
tions in the production of the printed 
word, it seems that the compositor of to 
lay should be more concerned than he 4s 
with maintaining the craft traditions that 
have been handed down to him by gen 
erations of great printers. During the last 

ears, there has been an increasing 
to consider the printer simp! 
If this trend should con 


tenden 
mechani 
there is no doubt that the initiative 
¢ lost and along with it the oppor 
to maintain craft standards 

ny firm belief that once the na 
nons printers j aware of the danger 
they can readily bring about a revival of 
interest im the 

craft. Rightl 


pursuit of printing as a 
the place to begin is in the 
clementary and high school printing 
classes. As a trade, we have a dubious rec 

1in this respect being incline {to blame 
the schools if we can’t find trained em 
ployees, bute being lax in investigating 
caretully 


t these classes Operate 


the conditions under which many 


It becomes the duty of printers, under 
local trade association guidance or in or 
ganized committees, to examine the print 
ing education programs offered by schools, 
to render assistance where required, and 
perhaps to censure in some circumstances 
Is the equipment up-to-date? Is the in 
structor competent? Is the lesson material 
designed to meet local conditions of em 
ployment? Is the shop overcrowded with 


students 


More Guidance Is Needed 


One of the common practices in high 
chools is to assign pupils to the print 
shop without the proper guidance to dé 
termine whether they are suited to such a 
vocation. In a school which offers several 
shop courses, the printing class may be 
used as an alternate when courses which 
have more popular appeal, such as auto 
mobile mechanics or carpentry, are filled 
Under such a policy, the shop may be 
overcrowded with students not particu 
larly interested in printing, making it 
lithcult to offer a worthwhile learning 
experience. On the other hand, I know of 
one high school shop in which the stand 
irds are so high that only young people 
ot above average scholarship are permit 
ted to take the course. A careful instructor 
is responsible tor this high level 

Printers are often critical of the level 
of instruction in school printing depart 
ments. Under state and local educational 
requirements, the printing teacher is, in 
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many instances, a graduate of a teachers 
college in industrial arts, but he has had 
no practical trade experience. Such a per 
son needs the support of local printers in 
his efforts to perform his tasks satisfac 
torily and to be of maximum service to 
his students. He can be invited to local 
plants to observe methods of actual oper 
ation. Since there is normally no question 
about his teaching ability, as such, it then 
becomes the responsibility of the printer 
to assure the adequacy of his technical 
knowledge 

But the responsibility of the printer 
foes not end here. Once he has reasonable 
assurance of adequate personnel at the ap 
prentice level, he must turn his investiga 
tive forces on the period of apprentice 
ship itself. He should never be content to 
assign only routine tasks, hoping that the 
boy will hurry through the basic learning 
period in order to be available for jour 
neyman’s assignments at an early dat 
The more culpable employer, incidentally, 
is not above charging full-time for the 
work produced by the apprentice 

Throughout the term of the appren 
ticeship contract, the printer should fol 
low each step with concern, assisting and 
encouraging. This is the time to instill in 
the apprentice craft interest and loyalty 
If a busy employer does not have time to 


For use on printers’ letterheads and advertising, 
the official Printing Week stamp is available in 
ene-color logotypes, measuring 6x7 picas, free 
of charge from any American Type Founders dis 
tributor, and in one- and two-color reproduction 
proofs obtainable from Floyd C. Larson, Printing 
Week chairman, Navy Printing Office, Great 
Lakes, lil. Printed stamps, in sheet form, will be 


available from all local Printing Week chairmen 


PRINTING 
WEEK 


January 16-22 


do the job himself, he should guarantec 
that the supervisor of apprentices will. 

Many sound practices can be of aid in 
accomplishing this goal. The young 
printer should become acquainted, first of 
all, with the best trade publications, the 
standard manuals, and of course the biog 
raphies of the most successful practitioners 
of the printing craft, in addition to the 
important histories of the trade 

Further, the local trade associations and 
other groups, such as the Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, can instigate apprentice 
nights or at least can invite apprentices 
to those meetings at which notable speak 
ers are scheduled to appear. Let the printer 
ask himself whether or not he has con 
tributed in such a fashion the next time 
he complains bitterly about the “nine-to 
five” boys who are working for him 


All Journeymen Share Task 


If we are to maintain century-old stand 
ards, it is imperative that our training 
program be industry-wide and that it be 
come the responsibility of all. Of course 
it must be understood that journeymen 
printers must share in this task, since the 
apprentice will eventually become one 
with them in the preservation of the an 
cient creed of the chapel 

Once the problem of coping with in 
adequate training facilities has been satis 
factorily solved, printers can take a close 
look again at the artist-vs.-printer contro 
versy. Here again, the difficulty ends when 
the two £roups concur in united action 

We can safely assume that the product 
of the art school will always be with us, 
so we must learn to live with it. The 
agency personnel manager blithely states 
the standard maxim, ‘I can teach an artist 
about type, but I can’t train a printer to 
draw a straight line 
quite as simple as all that, since generally 
he doesn't want to do either. As a result, 
he does nothing and the artist happily 
continues to design without regard for his 
fundamental tool, printer’s type 

True, many artists will take courses in 
printing if they happen to be offered. The 
printer, then, should guarantee that such 
programs of education are available. Fur 
thermore, he must see to it that the courses 
are laid out by practical printers and 
taught by them. Should local facilities 
make such a service impracticable, then 
the printer should invite young artists 
from agencies and art services to his plant 
so that they may observe the mechanical 
operations of producing a job. A num- 
ber of firms have offered short courses in 


However, it is not 
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the evening, under the guidance of their 
supervisory personnel. Such sessions in- 
variably show favorable results. 

Should the printer wish to pursue this 
plan further, he might, by group or com- 
mittee, examine the material of courses in 
printing design offered by art schools. He 
could offer practical assistance toward the 
end of assuring interest and sympathy on 
the part of the art student for the stand- 
ards of the printer. For example, a constant 
demand on the part of design students is 
for specimens of types, which could easily 
be supplied. 

As the task of producing the printed 
word becomes more and more complicated 
with the advent of each new machine, 
process, or method, we must constantly 
be on the alert to maintain efficient or- 
ganization. It is both foolish and uneco 
nomical to allow warring factions to dis- 
sipate the know-how of the growing 
graphic arts industry. After all, we are 
all going in the same direction. Mutual 
understanding will be of lasting value to 
all of us in insuring the integrity of a 
real force in our economic life. 


Can You Match These? 


Present day compositors who dislike 
the occasional six-point line that must be 
set by hand should take a look at the rec 
ords hung up in the late decades of the 
nineteenth century, when the nimble-fin 
gered swifts of the era vied with each 
other for honor and glory—and cash. 
Setting from a case of nonpareil, a Cincin 
nati Enquirer comp. named Alex Duguid 
set 3,416 ems in an hour and a half. The 
measure was 28 body-ems, and the cor 
rection time for this “take” was four min- 
utes. The date of this remarkable display 
of hand typesetting was March 27, 1886, 
and the location, Philadelphia. That same 
day another giant, Bill Barnes of the Neu 
York World, set 1,635 ems in an hour 
with his eyes blindfolded. In the proof, 
three corrections had to be made: a “b” 
for a “c,” an “f” for an “s,” and a “p” for 
a “y.” This same wizard later set 1,821 
ems with the lower case reversed, or 
turned around. 


Reélected officers of Typographers Association of 
New York are (seated) John Pagli, treasurer; 
Maxwell J. Baumwell, president; Ralph Seplow, 
vice-president; (standing) Samuel Abend, sec 


retary; Fulvio T. Zingaro, executive secretary 








Your Slug-casting 


MACHINE PROBLEMS 





By Leroy Brewington 


Mr. Brewington will answer questions on machine problems. Write him in care of The Inland Printer 


Eliminating Mat Bruises 

Q.—I would like to know the cause and 
cure of the bruising of the lower corner 
of the short ear, on the reference side, of 
my mats. I have placed rails in assem 
bler chute, but this did not remedy the 
trouble. The mat buffer in back of the 
chute is working O.K. 


A.—The burr on the lower left-hand 
corner of the lower front lug of the matrix 
is probably caused by its striking the as 
sembling elevator gate just below the 
front pawl. The remedy is to file the edge 
of the gate back about 3/16-inch, scarcely 
deep enough so that the right-hand edge 
of the gate at this point will be flush with 
the inside of the assembler gate. Use a 
small dentist's mirror to see the back side 
of the gate next to the assembler cover. 
If the lugs are allowed to strike anything 
on their passage to the assembling ele 
vator, burrs will be sure to form 


Spaceband Wedges Bend 


Q.— I am having trouble with the bend 
ing of spaceband wedges in lockup on my 
Model 8 Linotype. This trouble is con 
fined solely to short measures using only 
one spaceband. Even though the band rises 
to a good height in lockup, it is still bent 
by the machine 


A.—This is a rather common occut 
rence in a one-band line if no room is al 
lowed for some justification. The space 
band should rise at least 144- to 14-inch, 
depending on size of type being cast 
Larger faces call for more space between 
words 

The trouble you describe usually arises 
when the spaceband justification block 
becomes smooth and polished where it 
contacts the bottom of the band wedges 
In normal operation, the wedges hang 
vertically, while the block contacts them 
at a slant, approaching a horizontal po 
sition in the final justification thrust. It is 
while the block is in the slanted position, 
with all the up-thrust load of the first jus 
tification lever spring exerted on one ot 
two bands in close-set lines, that the 
wedges may slip down the smooth surface 
of the block. If this occurs, the wedges 
may bend sharply or even snap in two 

The remedy 
the block face to hold the wedges at the 
contact point. Use a coarse rotary emery 


IS SIM} le cross-corrugat¢ 


or any other means that will produce 
small cross-grooves in the face of the 
block. If further damage occurs, the driv 
ing tension of the first justification lever 
spring may be reduced to the point where 
one band can successfully resist the spring 


loa 1 





Faulty Locking Studs 

Q.—W hat causes a Linotype mold disk 
to retreat unevenly from the stud blocks 
after the slug 1s ejected? The slug ejects 
smoothly. Apparently the mold disk drops 
down as it starts to retreat from the stud 
blocks. Also, the mold disk turns slightly 
to the right as it breaks away from lockup 
The action of the locking stud entering 
the stud blocks for ejection is smooth 


A.—From the description of your prob 
lem, it is difficule to understand the na 
ture of your trouble. There is no reason 
why the mold disk should drop down off 
the locking studs when the mold disk 
slide retreats. There should be no play in 
the studs and stud blocks. When the mold 
disk advances, the mold disk slide sup 
porting screw should just touch the lower 
mold disk guide. Then it would be im 
possible for the mold disk to drop down 
off the studs 

I suggest that you remove the mold 
cap and the knife block and observe the 
action of the ejector blade. Also note if 
there is .003- or .004-inch clearance be 
tween the mold body and the ejector 
blade, using a 30-em blade for the test 

The mold disk turning pinion may also 
be at fault. It may have been replaced but 
not timed properly 


Purpose of Keybar Notches 

Q.—Why are keyboard keybars (com 
monly called “weights”) provided with 
three notches? 


A Keyboard keybars have three 
notches to facilitate identification in as 
sembling and perhaps to avoid a multi 
plicity of manufacturing Operations. It 
will be noted that the three notches in the 
keybars intended for the back row of cams 
are located differently from those in the 
front row. 


Pinion Screw Works Loose 

Q On two or three occasions the 
screw that holds the 
disk pinion has jumped out and allowed 
W hat 


causes this screw to work loose, and how 


pring in the mold 
the spring to fly quite a distance 


may this be Stoj ped? 


A.—The trouble is probably due to the 
head of the screw, which is close fitting, 
rubbing on the inside of the handle of 
the pinion when it is turned by hand. This 
friction of the screw head and the adja 
cent part causes loosening of the screw 
You can prevent the trouble by polishing 
the side of the screw head with fine emery 
paper and oiling it before returning it 
tO 1tS | lace 
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THE PRESSROOM 





BY GEORGE M. HALPERN 





QUESTIONS WILL ALSO BE ANSWERED BY MAIL IF ACCOMPANIED BY A STAMPED 
ENVELOPE. ANSWERS WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL UPON REQUEST. 


Radiant Heat Beats Chilled Printing Ink Problem 


When printing inks, especially the oil 


become slightly chilled, 
lifiiculues that often result 


mn production slowdowns and wasted ma 


terials. Here's an idea, originated at Acme 
Printing Company of Everett, Mass., that 
the problem of the poor transfer 
ind excessive stickiness of chilled ink 
Using radiant heat, pressmen warm th 
nk supply ON the presses tO give it free 
f n ca transtcr qualities 
Simple in essence, this idea has elim 
nated some costly production headaches 
On cold days or after the press has ro 


uined unused for a period of ume, Acme 

men found that carbon-base ink was 
xcessively tacky and would not trans 
fer smoothly from the ink fountain to 
the distribution rollers. As a result of this 


the pape! would pick or tear, 


Stickiness 
so that sometimes as much as 20 per cent 
of the run had to be discarded. Ink dis 
tribution was frequently uneven. Occa 
ionally, a sheet of paper would wrap 
around the rollers and be shredded, ne« 
essitating a complete wash-up of the press 
In an effort to keep the ink uniform and 
in continuous contact with the fountain 
roll, the pressman was obliged to stir the 
fountain periodically, which not only di 
verted his attention from the run, but also 
thoroughly inked his hands. In short, 
whenever the ink temperature dropped 
production 
was delayed and materials were wasted 


below approximately 60°] 


Radiant Heat Is Successful 


Io remedy this situation, A. A. Fioren 
tino, superintendent of the letterpress di 
vision, suggested that a radiant heater 
be mounted on the delivery frame over 
the ink fountain. Results have been highly 

sccessftul. Even on cool mornings, the 
press can be run without difficulty after a 
very short warm-up period for the ink 
The slightly warmed ink is found to flow 
moothly, transfer evenly without spot 
ting and has, in general, eliminated the 
loss of time and materials 

Although any type of heat would have 
heen satisfactory in theory, only radiant 
electric heat was practical in this case. An 
immersion heater—one which is actually 
submerged in the ink supply—-was not 
feasible because inks and fountains must 


be changed frequently. For each change 


in immersion heater would have to b« 
thoroughly rinsed to prevent undesired 
blending or color contamination 

The radiant heater, manufactured by 


Edwin L. Wiegand Company of Pitts 
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burgh, Pa., is mounted above the fountain 
In this location, it neither interferes with 
the operation of the press nor does it create 
| lem when the ink or foun 
tain is Change The heat ts ¢ rojected into 
the fountain, heating the entire ink suy 
ply uniformly. The 900-watt heater is con 


a cleaning prot 


trolled with controller that the pressman 
adjusts to give just enough heat to keep 
the ink flowing frecly and to give it the 


proper transfer qualities 


Safety Factors Are Important 


It should be pointed out that the ra 
diant heater used at Acme differs sub 
stantially from the familiar open coil 
heater. With the Chromalox-type radiant 
heater, the pressman cannot receive an 
electric shock even if he brushes directly 
against the heater strip. Unlike the open 
coil unit, in which the current-carrying 
wire is exposed, this newer-type radiant 
heater has the current-carrying membet 
sheathed in a ceramic insulator. The cer 
amic, in turn, is enclosed in a tubular 
metal shell. Thus, the heat is radiated from 
this outer shell but the shell itself carries 
no current 

Besides increased safety, the shielded 
element has longer service life. The ele 


ment is protected both from ink spatter 
and air, which tend to burn it out more 
rapidly, and from damage by accidental 
impact 

Che application of radiant heat to the 
ink fountain to improve ink flow and 
eliminate excessive stickiness and its at 
tendant difficulties, is another way in 
which electric heat aids in increasing pro- 
duction and lowering costs in the printing 
plant. Other uses for heat include the dry 
ing of ink on imprinted sheets to prevent 
smearing, elimination of static charges, 
preheating paper stock and the rapid dry 
ing of gummed materials 


Council Studies Lighting 


What kind of lighting do you use for 
color matching? How do reflections from 
nearby buildings affect it? Is it incandes 
cent or fluorescent? If it is incandescent, 
are the lamps clear, frosted, bare or 
mounted in reflectors? Does your cus 
tomer view the job under lighting similar 
to that used in your plant? 

That's a sampling of a series of queries 
sent to leading plants throughout the 
country by a color appraisal task commit 
tee of the Research and Engineering 


~ 





A 900-watt radiant heater, mounted above the ink fountain of this flat-bed press, assures a depend- 


able ink supply. Heater can be used to reduce problems of stiff ink in many pressroom installations 
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Council of the Graphic Arts Industry. The 
questionnaire is one of the preliminaries 
to a technical report to the industry and 
possibly a color appraisal standard. 

Plants were requested to identify their 
printing processes, whether jobs are black 
and white only or in how many colors, 
and whether color work is started nor- 
mally during the night. Other questions 
concern such light source relationships 
as height, angle and centering; relation of 
angle of incidence to the work being 
viewed; devices used for controlling and 
standardizing brightness, color tempera 
ture or intensities; and whether matching 
booths are finished in contrasting or match 
ing colors. 

The committee is one of several study 
ing the lighting phase of printing. Co 
chairmen of the joint committee, which 
is sponsored by the Council and the Illu 
minating Engineering Society, are Ralph 
Enghouser of Sylvania Electric Products 
Co. and J. Wallace Scott, Jr., of Allen, 
Lane & Scott, both of Philadelphia. Firms 
or individuals who are interested in color 
appraisal and can help the committee's 
work should contact Mr. Scott, chairman 
of the Council, at 710 Fifteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.( 


Wet us. Dry Sprays 


Q.—IJ am curious about the relative 
merits of spray vs. heaters, and wet vs. 
dry spray and flame vs. electric heaters, 
particularly on automatic job presses. 
There seems to be some opinion that the 
harm dry spray powder may do to bear 
ings and other parts of the press, as well 
as the nuisance of powder settling on 
everything, may overcome the advantage 
of it. | would like your opinion on the 
subject. 


A.—As the carnival barker says, “You 
pays your money and you takes your 
choice.” Originally, wet sprays were the 
rage because the value of dry sprays was 
relatively unknown during their develop 
mental stage. As with any new invention, 
continual field testing had to be done be- 
fore improvements could be made. While 
wet sprays did a fine job, the adjustments 
had to be well controlled. A very fine ad- 
justment was necessary in order to pre 
vent globs of fluid from escaping which 
might cause the sheets to stick together 

The tackiness of the fluid also caused 
the fine adjustment mechanism to clog. 
If the pressman did not keep close watch 
on the mechanism, the fine adjustment 
would go out of commission and too great 
an amount of fluid would drip over the 
sheets. 

Some manufacturers finally turned to 
the dry spray (which is basically a starch) 
to eliminate “sticky sheets” and clogged 
mechanisms. Since the wet fluid solidified 
upon contact with air, the spray eventually 
turned to a powdery substance, anyway 
The major difference between wet and 
dry spray (other than that mentioned 
above) is that less maintenance is required 
for the dry spray 

It is true that much powder envelops 
the press, but this can be wiped off, and 
the resulting compensation—elimination 
of offset sticking—is worth the little ef 


fort. The dry spray will not hurt the bear 
ings or other press parts as long as proper 
lubrication is administered to the press. 

There is little doubt that the electric 
heating unit is best for the automatic job 
press. The electric heater deflector can be 
directed downward, giving constant and 
consistent heat to the printed pile. The 
flame, on the other hand, is always sky 
ward. Incidentally, the flame is basically 
used to take the static out of the sheet, not 
to aid in drying the sheet. The electric 
heater is used to help the ink to set. 

Most wet sprays operate from their 
own motors and pumps, while dry sprays 
usually operate with compressed air from 
the press air cylinders and plungers 





Lubrication of Bearers 

Q.—In your two-part article on the 
care of rollers (THE INLAND PRINTER, 
November and December, 1953) nomen 
tion was made of the condition of press 
bearers or steel roller trucks. Should these 
receive lubrication to prevent wear? 


A.—Bed bearers, roller trucks, cylin 
der bearers, form bearers, etc., should 
never be lubricated. Oil or grease on these 
parts causes the roller trucks to slide over 
the form rather than to roll. Sliding roller 
trucks bring with them a slur condition 
Clean the roller trucks and bearers with 
press wash, wiping them very clean. Be 
sure bearers are perfectly dry. 





Sinclair and Valentine Clo. 


Main office and factory: 611 west 129th St., N. Y. 27, N. Y. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW? 


Small Hydraulic Cutter 
Earlier this year, Challenge Machiner 
Co., Grand Haven, Mich., announced pro 
luction of a compact paper cutter with a 
hydraulically-operated knife and a hand 


sec THE INLAND PRINTER, May, 


clamy 
( A 


1954, page 0) 
introduced another model of the machine 
with fuli hydraulic power applied to both 


Measuring 19 %@ inches 


Now the company has 


knife and clamy 
between housings, this is the smallest full 
powered cutter produced in this country, 
Challenge says, and it includes many fea 
tures of the larger cutters in the Challenge 
bine The new unit, called Model 193K, 
comes complete with its own power plant 
A conveniently placed lever controls the 
clamp, and a two-hand starting mechan 
ism operates the knife. Features include 


duplex measuring tape, special safety 


guards, and a nonrepeat mechanism con 


trolling the action of the knife 


(thatlenge 





Cutter uses hydraulic power for blade and clamp 


Versatile Materials Truck 


A three-wa 
that can be used as a hand truck, a plat 


materials handling truck 


form truck, or a heavy-duty dolly has been 
Fechtmann Industries, 40 


lesizned | 
EF. Michigan Sc., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Con 


version of the unit to handle different 


types of work is accomplished simply b 


inserting a set Of handles and a toot lat 


As a hand truck, the tour-wheeled unit 


the fooy late and the handles, which 


1 vertical] lo convert to a 
m truck, the handles are mounted 
n extensions at right angles to the frame 


1 {1 as a dolly, both footy Late 


and handles are removed. The unit can 


handle YOO pounds when used as a hand 
! 1 as a 


truck and 1,600 pounds when use 


“s ' 
lattorm truck or dolly with all four 


} 
wheels bearing the load 
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Phototypesetter has automatic develeping unit 


Phototypesetter for Display 


A new, improved model of its Typro 
photocom posing machine has just been 
announced by the Halber Corp., 4151 
Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. Intended for 
display composition, the machine pro 
duces either positive or reversed lettering 
on a film strip, which is developed con 
tinuously and automatically during the 
composing Operation 

Features of the new unit include a mov 
able printing head that permits the com 
position of up to 10 lines above or below 
one another on one strip, and snap-in in 
terchangeable magazines, each of which 
holds 10 to 20 fonts. The automatic d 
veloper unit utilizes a single solution that 
develops and fixes the image simultan 
cously. Halber Corp. says the machine is 
so simple to operate that an unskilled of 
fice worker can produce excellent letter 


ing for less than two cents per word 


Stub Shaft for Paper Rolls 


Time-consuming, two-man handling 
of heavy paper roll shafts used with slit 
ters, sheeters, and web-fed presses is elim 
inated with a new stub shaft assembly de 


( lark Aiken Co Lee, Mass 


Che assembly consists of two pieces and 


veloped | 


can be used with rolls of any material, dia 
meter and weight 

Fach stub has a fixed collar to control 
the depth to which it can be inserted in 


the core. A slight taper just ahead of the 


collar centers the outer end of the core 
and the inner end is centered and anch 
ored | means Of an expanding rubber 
bushing. Each stub weighs approximatl 

10 pounds, compared with more than 100 


pounds fora inch shaft long enough 


to carry a 45-inch roll. The manutacturer 
says that the stubs, despite their light 
weight, have a load-carrying capacity 


1 


equal to that of solid shafts, and they are 


less likely to bend or sag under heavy 


loads 






IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 






Automatic Magazine Wrapper 


Individual wrapping of periodicals at 
greatly reduced costs is the chief advan- 
tage Claimed for a new wrapping machine 
developed by Clybourn Machine Corp 
The machine is being distributed exclu 
sively by L. C. Martin & Assoc., 894 Lin 
den Ave., Winnetka, III 

Known as the Auto-W rap, the machine 
automatically flat-wraps or fold-wraps 
periodicals for mailing, and it can also be 
set up to apply the preprinted paper bands 
used to enhance newsstand sales appeal 
Handling magazines at speeds of 3,500 to 
6,000 per hour, the machine is entirely 
automatic, with the attendant merely sup 
plying books and wrappers as needed. The 
suction-operated, continuous pile feeder 
holds about an hour’s supply of wrappers, 
and the book hopper loads from the top 
to permit uninterrupted operation. Wrap 
ped pe riodicals are delivered fanned out 
on a 12-foot variable speed conveyor 

Accessories include roll feed, an im 
printer, inserters, an addressing head, and 
an electric counter 


Redesigned Pallet Truck 


Plant workers ride instead of walk 
when operating a new pallet truck just in 
troduced. A redesigned model of the Pal 
let Ox, manufactured by Barrett-Cravens 
Co., 628 Dundee Rd., Northbrook, IIL, 
the machine has a platform where the op 
erator stands while moving loads. Con 
veniently located in the steering handle 
are forward and reverse push-button con 
trols, as well as dual brake controls for 
operation with either hand. Smooth, au 
tomatic acceleration } rovides four speeds 
forward and three reverse, with a top 
speed of six miles per hour unloaded 

battery, the Pallet 
Ox is built in standard capacities of 4,000 
and 6,000 pounds 


Powered by a 24-volt 


Materials truck is redesigned for speedier work 
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WHITT PRINTING CO., San Antonio, Texas 
“The Aqua-Tro! on our ATF 14x20 Chief works fine. Please 
send another unit for our Harris 17x22 at once.” 


R. A. DONLEY, JR., Brentwood, Maryland 
“The Aqua-Tro!l is all you say and well worth the invest- 
ment | made. My only regret is that you were so long 
discovering it.” 
W. A. HOCHMUTH, Houston, Texas : 
“Production is much better with Aqua-Trol—plates last } 
AQUA-TROL on 14x20 ATF CHIEF longer and colors print brighter.” i) 

BARNES PRESS, New York City 
“Aqua-Trol has helped to insure our quality control.” 

ATF considers Aqua-Trol an CON. P. CURRAN PRINTING CO., St. Louis, Missouri 

important contribution to After using Aqua-Trol three months on our Harris LTN, 
we are well satisfied with its performance. 

NCPR Bu. : : ¥ 5 
the offset process. Proved in foun 5. PNMt, Nenston: Tome 
“If shop owners had to run presses, every press would have 


years of testing, it is in 
an Aqua-Trol.” 


successful use in hundreds of 
CURTIS LABORATORIES, INC., Los Angeles, California 


installations throughout the nation. “Our Aqua-Trol unit has materially reduced the difficulty of 
See ie is ome | maintaining good ink distribution and has enabled us to 
Its iii ipl  aaacaell nding) increase color saturation to a marked degree.” 


is controlled evaporation of 
moisture in the inking system. Its 
well-designed, high-quality components 


will give years of dependable service. 


Aqua-Trol helps skilled pressmen do a 





eager beginners a good job. a 
Let your ATF salesman show you) 

ns 

Testing Laboratory Report showing the 


Aqua-Trol in preventing ink emulsifiem 








Better, more profitable printing from ¢ 
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Aqua-Trol on Harris LTW 


Aqua-Trol on Multilith 1250 


Shenefits from only such a bare minimum 


Hany pressmen across the country are pro- 
ing link” in the offset process. 
Hical, proven answer to one of the last 


offset printing process—CONTROL OF 


‘inks. 


200 ELMORA AVE., ELIZABETH, N.J 


MAKE AND MODEL OF PRESS 
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PANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 
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Thank you. Me Mr. Printer! 


You've made Hammermill Bond 


the office paper most used by 


American business today 


What 4 fine job you ve done! cateely because of you, more business 


today 1S done on Hammermill Bond than on any other watermé arked 


office paPt r. 


You've ple anned and produce A letterheads and business forms vital 
all kinds of 


to the efficient operation of offices, factories, stores — 4 


American business. You've proved that printing comes out sharper: 


clearer on Hamm rmill Bond. And you *ve shown how this fine water- 


marked paPs r adds favorable attention value to any job — as it has 
for over 42 years. 
You've put your efforts behind Hamm rmill Bond. And Hamm t- 


mill 1s backing you. Telling your customers s throughout t the country 


“You couldn't stay in business without your printer. is Pre-selling 


them on Hamm rmill Bond with factué 1, hard-st ling ads in TIME, 


BUSINESS WEEK, and a dozen other business publications. Plus 4 
pre stig’ and sales s-huilding series in THE SATURDAY EVE NING POST. These 
keep telling millions of readers about the qué alities which m ike 


ads 
it this job on 


your selling job easier when you suggest: “Let’s pt 


al ype wr 4 ym pa ny 


ERIE, pENNSYLVANIA 


Hamme rmill Bond.’ . 











Corner cutter will handle 41-inch lifts of stock 


Heavy-Duty Corner Cutter 

A motor-driven corner cutter that will 
cut 4 inch lifts of stock 1s now being 
produced by Southworth Machine Co., 
Portland, Me. Designed for all types of 
cornering —round or straight—the new 
machine features adjustable, positive side 
gauges for quick stock positioning; an au 
tomatic clamping device; and a safety 
guard on the trip pedal to prevent acct 
dental operation. The 22x36-inch work 
ing table is floodlighted and has a built 
in chute to carry away chips. Either a 
knife and matched die or a knife and ny 
lon cutting block can be used with the 


machine 


Automatic Banding Machine 


Neat, uniform banding of printed ma 
terial is easily achieved with an automat 
machine that bands fillers trom 5 to 
12 inches square. Just introduced by the 
W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
the machine uses bands from 21) to 9 
inches wide and handles fillers in quan 
tities up to 200. Changes from one band 
and filler size to another require only a 
few simple adjustments that can be made 
in 15 minutes or less. The machine ad 
yusts automate ally to handle varying 
thickness of fillers. Production speed, says 
the manutacturer, is limited only by the 
speed at which fillers are fed 


Temperature Control Unit 

For applications where an accurate, au 
tomatically-controlled temperature — be 
rween 60° and 120° I 
inking rolls of multicolor presses, a new 


is desired on the 


single temperature control unit has just 
been made available. The manufacturer, 
Sterling, In 8 N. Holton St, Mil 
waukee, Wis., says that features of the 
unit include super-fast heating, fast-react 
ing heating control, low water capacity, 
high water velocity, and modulating cool 
ing control. Called the Sterlco Model 
6012 
vertically or horizontally, depending on 
space available near the press. On larger 
presses on which more than a single tem 
perature is required, the Model 6012 can 


the device can be mounted either 


be arranged in multiples 
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Neutral Gray Contact Screens 


S. Schwartz & Associates, consulting 
engineers in New York City, have an 
nounced a complete range of neutral gray 
contact screens made of unbre akabl } ho 
tographic film and available to photo-li 
thographers and photoengravers in this 
country, Canada, and Latin America from 
Caprock Developments, 165 Broadway, 
New York. The announcement stated that 
magenta or orange contact screens have 
| 


had limited use due to the need for filters 


and elaborate lighting for color reproduc 

tion, and that photographic films with 
built-in screens require enlargements and 
reductions to obtain a single end result 
The neutral gray screens, offered in 55, 
65, 85, 100, 120, 143, and 150 rulings 
per inch and in sizes up to 40x40 inches, 
permit the use of ordinary electric light 
bulbs and are said to eliminate filters, en 
largement and reduction processing, and 
screen distance problems. Tone reproduc 

tion characteristics stem from the charac 

ter of the vignette dots 


Cotton Heat-Seal Tape 

Permacel Tape Corp., New Brunswick, 
N.J., has announced the introduction of 
Permacel 501, a cotton cloth heat-sealing 
tape for printers who produce labels, nam« 
tapes, and appliqucs. The dry thermoplas 
tic adhesive used on the material permits 
printing without “drag” in the press. Per 
macel 501 is available in black, white, and 


ten colors 


New drafting outfit folds to fit into travel case 


Portable Drafting Machine 


Another space-saving aid for printers 
troubled with crowded working condi 


tions comes in the form of a portable 


drafting machine just introduced by Uni 
versal Dratting Machine Corp., 7960 Lo 
Cleveland Although it has 


all the teatures necessary to produce ac 


rain Ave 


curate dummies and layouts, the machine 
and its drawing board may be folded for 
storage in a desk drawer or in a carrying 
case. The complete outfit consists of the 
newly-designed drafting machine, which 
can handle work up to 22x34 inches; a 
9-inch and a 15-inch engine-divided alu 
minum ailoy scale; a folding board, equip 
ped with folding legs, that accommodates 
a box for instru 


) 


drawings up to 17x22; 
ments; a tracing paper dispenser; and a 
carrying carton or a custom-styled travel 


Case 


Plate-Wiping Material 

An economical, disposable wiping ma 
terial for lithographic platemakers has 
been announced by the Sorg Paper Co., 
Middletown, O. Known as Kay-Pees Plate- 
wipes, the material has a nonscratching, 
finely-creped finish that will not damage 
plate surfaces, and its wet strength holds 
up under saturation with all types of sol 
vents and platemaking chemicals. De- 
signed to replace cloth wiping materials, 
the four-ply cellulose Platewipes will be 
sold through lithographic supply houses 


Presensitized Engravers’ Plates 


A new company, Dirats Photo-Plate 
Co., Westfield, Mass., has been formed to 
manufacture and market what is said to 
be the first presensitized plate for photo- 
engravings. Known as the Dirats Pre-top 
plate, the new product is currently being 
tested in commercial photoengraving 
plants throughout the country, as well as 
at the Easton, Pa., research laboratories of 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Assn 

Pre-top plates are available in zinc, 
copper, and magnesium for use with either 
conventional etching methods or the Dow 
powderless etching machine. The plates 
are coated with Kodak Photo Resist, giv 
ing them a rated shelf life of at least a 
year. Quality of halftone reproduction is 
said to be high, and the time savings 
through use of the new material are es 
timated at one man-hour per plate, in 
cluding etching time. Additional advan 
tages include reduction of metal damage 
in storage; the elimination of spoilage be- 
cause of weather conditions; and reduc 
tion in labor requirements by eliminat 
ing the presensitizing Operation in the 
engraver's shop 


Low-Cost Rubber Stamp Press 


Printers who have been farming out or 
ders for rubber stamps now can do this 
work in their own shops with a compact, 
economical rubber stamp press just intro 
duced by Berkroy Products Co., 2512 N 
Ontario St. Burbank, Calif. Occupying 
less than a cubic foot of space and oper 
ating from regular 110-volt a.c. lines, the 
Berkroy rubber stamp press includes safety 
and control features not available on many 
machines costing several times as much, 
according to the manufacturer. A built-in 
timer, thermostat control, heat indicator, 
and limit stops on the vulcanizer and 
chase make it easy to produce top-quality 
rubber stamps 


Rubber stamp press has special control features 
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Heavy-Duty, Automatic Cutter 


E. P. Lawson Co., 426 W. 33rd St., 
New York, is offering a new line of heavy- 
duty Regent automatic cutters in 41-inch 
and 3014-inch sizes. According to the 
company's announcement, the machines 
have features previously available only on 
much more expensive units. Advantages 
claimed include a hydraulic treadle that 
requires only tptoe pressure when the 
operator needs to bring down the clamp 
alone; an electromagnetic clutch that re 
quires little adjustment and maintenance; 
finger up push button Operation, contin 
uously variable clamping pressure; and 
an automatic overload release. The 41 
inch model has a hydraulically-powered 
back gauge with an illuminated, magni 
fied micrometer scale 


Special Offset Blanket 


A lithographic blanket especially de 
signed for use with quick-drying and heat 
set inks has been introduced by Rapid 
Roller Co., 2558 S. Federal St., Chicago 
16. The company says that these new types 
of inks stay open on the new blanket, 
which is called the Mercury Blue Streak, 
because of certain characteristics of the 
compound from which the blanket sur 
face is made. According to Rapid Roller, 
users report that fine plate details can be 
reproduced as clearly as with slower-dry 
ing, standard inks, because the lifting 
quality of the blanket releases the ink 
smoothly and maintains its strength. An 
additional advantage, says the company, 
is better reproduction possible with the 
new blanket’s unusually smooth surface 





Self-sticking tabs allow custom indexing service 


Low Cost Index Service 


Printers whose bindery departments are 
not equipped with indexing equipment 
can now offer customers low cost indexing 
service with Tabbies, a new development 
of Superior Printing & Loose Leaf Co., 
900 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10. Con 
sisting of index headings printed on pres 
sure-sensitive tape and sold in roll form, 
the tabs can be applied easily by regular 
bindery help for indexing ledgers, cata 
logs, sales manuals, directories, etc. Any 
special copy required can be supplied al 
ready printed on the tabs by Superior 
Standard headings also are available. The 
tabs can be attached to material of any 
weight, including tissues, even after the 
catalog or book to be indexed is complete 


Small Platemaking Equipment 


Two companion pieces of platemaking 
equipment designed for use with small 
press installations have been introduced 
by Robertson Photo-mechanix, Inc., 3067 
Elston Ave., Chicago 18. One is the Star 
Lite printer, an exposure frame that uti 
lizes a special black light tube arrange 
ment called Merc-a-lite. The lamp is said 
to give speeds comparable to a carbon arc, 
with increased uniformity of coverage 
Undercutting, a common occurrence 1n 
exposure frames using black light tubes, 
is said to be eliminated in the new unit by 
use of a specially-designed reflector and 
proper spacing between light source and 
frame 

The companion unit, the Star-Glo strip 
ping table, is patterned after professional 
models. Fluorescent tubes provide non 
glare illumination through the ground 
glass top, and the table is equipped with 
stainless steel straight-edges for accurate 
stripping work. Both the Star-Lite printer 
and the Star-Glo table are designed to ac 
commodate plates and negatives standard 
for all small presses now in use 
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Machine does 3,000 envelope insertions an hour 


Automatic Inserting Machine 


For the printer who offers mailing serv 
ices for his customers, a new automatic 
envelope inserter has been developd by 
Printing Devices, Inc., 1705 N. 25th Ave., 
Melrose Park, Ill. Called the Model 51 
Insert-O- Matic, the device is designed for 
table-top use. Its rated speed is 3,000 in 
sertions per hour into any standard enve 
lope from No. 6 to No. 10, and it will 
handle multiple enclosures of up to six 
folded sheets that are collated and fed 
as a unit. The manufacturer says that no 
special skill is required to operate the in 
serting machine 


New Atlantic Offset Paper 


The latest addition to the Atlantic line 
of papers produced by Eastern Corp., Ban 
gor, Me., is Atlantic Offset, a bright white 
sheet available in all popular sizes and 
weights and in both regular and vellum 
finishes. According to Eastern Corp., care 
ful attention was devoted during devel 
opment of the new stock to such } roble ms 
as dimensional stability, affinity for offset 
inks, and a brighter color. Atlantic Offset, 
says Eastern, should meet the most critical 
requirements of lithographers, and over 
come the major causes of difficulties in 
offset paper 








Computer controls color in gravure printing runs 


Gravure Ink Control 


For accurate control of gravure ink col 
ors, a new instrument developed by th« 
Cincinnati Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., 203 W. Third Sc, Cincinnati 2, O., 
Rives continuous, automatic readings ot 
ink viscosity throughout a press run 
Called the Bendix Ultra-Viscoson, the in 
strument consists of an electronic comput 
ing device and a viscosity sensing probe, 
which is fitted directly into the ink reset 
voir or in the return line to the fountain 
The probe is hermetically sealed for safe 
operation and contains an explosion-proof 
junction box. Viscosity readings made 
during the press run enable the pressman 
to adjust for ink solvent lost by evapora 
tion and thus maintain uniform color 
throughout the run 


Press Washup Solvent 

A highly concentrated solvent, called 
2-4-1, just announced by the Harry EF 
Rogers Co. is said to minimize the num 
ber of steps required to clean offset presses 
and rotary letterpress units. The solvent, 
which is said to work unusually fast in re 
moving dried ink and dirt, is diluted with 
an equal amount of water before use. It 
can be used in conjunction with any or 
dinary benzene or kerosene solvents and 
is nontoxic and nonflammable. The 2-4-1 
solvent is available in gallon and five-gal 
lon drums from the manufacturer at 5331 
S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 32 


Short-Run Wrapping Machine 


Designed primarily to meet the need 
for a magazine wrapping machine suitable 
for both short and long runs, the Bandema 
automatic wrapping machine is being of 
fered by Gane Bros. & Co. of New York, 
Inc., 480 Canal St, New York 134. Thi 
fold-wraps periodicals, catalogs, 
, at speeds up to 6,000 


device 
house organs, et 
per hour, and it will handle a range of 
sizes up to 1214x106. Flat-wrapping can 
also be done within certain size limita 
tions. Feeding is automat 


Printers’ Cutting, Marking Tool 
A combination tool that should be us« 

ful in both letterpress and offset shops has 
been introduced by the Markut Tool Co 
1101 Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh 22 
Called the No. 127 Markutter, the tool 
has a marking crayon in one end and a 
cutting blade in the other, both retract 
able. The blade is a standard injector-ty pe 
razor blade, easily replaced 
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Attachment does multiple tipping of cards, forms 


Multiple Tipping Attachment 


Another accessory for its Tipmaster 
glue tipping machine—this one designed 
to increase Operating ve rsatility 
announced by Pierce Specialized Equiy 
ment Co., 350 Peninsular Ave., San Ma 
teo, Calif. Known as the Multi-Tipper, 
the new device consists of an assembly 
of adjustable slides and individual glue 
tippers that can be quickly arranged to 
place glue dots anywhere within an 18 


has be en 


inch square area. Mounted on the actu 
ating arms of the Tipmaster glue tipper, 
the Multi-Tipper can be set for irregular 
patterns such as those used for greeting 
cards, calendars, and other special jobs 
usually done by hand. Pierce also claims 
that the device is particularly useful in 
producing small snap-out forms, for the 
Multi-Tipper permits prinung the forms 
three- or four-up and then tipping them 


in one Operation 


‘Suede’ Flock Tape 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. is look 
ing for industrial uses for a new “sued 
tape——a pressure-sensitive tape with an 
untreated suede-like fiber backing. In ad 
dition to decorative possibilities, one sug 
gested use for the tape in the printing in 
justry is as a substitute for the felt backup 
strips applied to rotary press mats before 
casting plates. At the present time, the 
tape is available only in ¥-inch red or 
green sample rolls, but 3M explains that 
it can be made in rolls as wide as 26 inches 
and in 18 possible colors. Companies 
wishing to make their own tests of the 
new tape may obtain free sample rolls by 
writing 3M at 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 
6, Minn 


Paper Handling Aid for Cutters 
FE. P. Lawson Co., 426 W. 33rd St., 
New York 1, has developed an air-cush 


ion device for minimizing the physical 


effort required to handle heavy paper 
loads during cutting operations. The de 
vice consists of a series of air holes in the 
working area of the cutter table, each 
fitted with a nylon ball that acts as a valve 
When the balls are depressed by a paper 
load, they release streams of air that 
float” the load and make it easier to man 
ipulate on the table. Lawson says the ef 
fort required to move even the heaviest 
lifts is reduced by about 85 per cent. The 
air-cushion device is offered as optional 
equipment for the 46- and 52-inch Law 
son hydraulic clamp and electronic spacer 


cutters 
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Double-Range Tachometer 


Periodic checks of electric motors and 
pressroom and bindery equipment with 
a tachometer often can prevent serious 
breakdowns by warning of the need for 
repairs or adjustments. A new bulletin 
from Jones Motrola Corp., 432 Fairfield 
Ave., Stamford, Conn., describes the Jones 
No. 3200 double-range hand tachometer, 
a precision instrument that measures 
speeds from 50 to 5,000 r.p.m 


Economical Spot Gummer 


Up to 1,800 sheets per hour is the rated 
handling speed claimed for a new foot 
operated spot gumming machine devel- 
oped for carbon snap-out form work by 
Thum-O-Snap Bindery Supply Co., 668 
Pillsbury St., St. Paul 4, Minn. Called the 
HoldSpot, the new machine is complete 
with a plywood work top, folding side 
work tables, and a steel stand. A special 
feature allows the work table to be tilted 
forward for easier positioning of work 
Che machine will handle work up to 23 
inches wide 


Batch counter triples hand-work production rate 


Batch Counting Machine 


To speed the final boxing or wrapping 
of such items as greeting cards, folders, 
envelopes, labels, etc., the new Electronay 
batch counting machine is being offered 
to the trade by Darling-Payne Corp., 82 
Beekman St., New York City. The ma 
chine automatically counts printed ma 
terial and separates it into batches of from 
| to 99 pieces, and the number of batches 
is indicated on a visual recorder. In pro 
duction tests, the machine operated mor« 
than three times as fast as experienced 
hand workers, and with greater accuracy 
The batch counter, which operates from 
standard 110-volt a.c. lines, has a contin 
uous friction feed and a conveyor deliv 
ery, and all operations are electronical] 
controlled 


Hydraulic Binding Machine 


A new hydraulically-operated, fully 
self-adjusting rounding and backing ma 
chine for library and edition books of 
varying thicknesses has been announced 
by Printing Industries Equipment, Inc., 
135 W. 20th St., New York City. The 
company claims that backing done with a 
roller instead of an iron turns out better 
work, and that inexperienced labor can 


feed books from 14 to 31% inches thick 
into the machine consecutively without 
manual adjustment. A hand-fed model is 
said to handle about 500 library books 
per hour. A second unit is designed for 
automatic, two-at-a-time edition book 
feeding at a rated speed of about 2,000 
per hour. 


Roller Cleaning Solution 


Another aid to pressmen troubled with 
roller cleaning problems is Scata-Glaze, 
just introduced by Magnet Litho Supply 
Corp., 262 Mott St., New York City. Mag- 
net Litho says the new compound actually 
revitalizes rubber rollers, improves ink 
distribution, and eliminates skidding. Al- 
though it was developed especially for 
Multilith and Davidson press users, the 
solution is said to perform equally well 
on any type of rubber roller. It is also ef- 
fective in removing hardened ink from 
metal surfaces 


Two-Up Tipping Machine 

Increased production capacity has been 
built into a new Simplex tipping ma- 
chine for two-up operation designed by 
Robertson Bros., 438 Pearl St., New York 
’. The Simplex two-up tipping machine 
handles work from 4x6 to 814x18 inches 
0 to 100 per minute. Its 
stop-start foot pedal leaves the operator's 
hands and attention free to devote to the 
tipping operation and stock loading. Fea 
tures include simple adjustments, rotary 
pasting, controlled alignment, air sepa 
ration, and elimination of squirts. The 
machine is delivered ready to run, com- 
pletely equipped with motor, pumps, feed 
table, and delivery. No special installation 
work is necessary. 


at speeds ot 


Centering-Out Rule 


For compositors and layout men, a new 
measuring device reduces the time re- 
quired to find the centers of lines or areas 
Called the Centerule, the 18-inch scale 
has standard graduations in inches along 
one edge and a zero-center scale, also 
graduated in inches, on the opposite edge. 
lo tind the center of any line or area, the 
two sides are simply lined up on identical 
marks on the centering-out scale, and true 
center then lies under the zero mark on 
the scale. The device is manufactured by 
Maher Negative & Plate Co., 2050 Sher- 
man St., Hollywood, Fla 


Quality Air Mail Envelopes 


Lightweight Strathmore bond is being 
converted by Old Colony Envelope Co., 
Westhield, Mass., into a line of quality air 
mail envelopes for business and personal 
correspondence. Old Colony currently is 
making the envelopes in sizes 634, 9, and 
10 with commercial flap and in Monarch 
size with pointed flap. An all-over printed 
design on the inside is used to increase 
the opacity of the 25 per cent rag con 
tent stock, and an attractive, modern adap 
tation of the familiar red-and-blue air 
mail identification pattern is used on the 
outside of the envelopes. If desired, the 
envelopes may be obtained on special or 
der without printing on the outside, but 
with the overall pattern inside 
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Christmas 1954 






his Christmas, a8 Wwe rejoice 
Bin celebrating the birth of The 
Redeemer, let us again pause 

in our devotions to give thanks 
to our Yieaventu father for the manifold bless- 
Ings bestowed upon us.xLet us again reaffirm 
our faith in God and be guided bu the teachings 
of Christ to be charitable to our fellowmen. >- 
Let us prav for the less fortunate, who exist 
under oppression, that then twill have strength 
and courage to cast off the voke of turannu and 
again become free men. x Let us ever be mind- 
ful of this great nation of ours, populated, gov- 
erned and loved bu its peoples of manu racial 
origins and religious beliefs; but Americans all. 
x xe xe Let us prav that free nations of the 
World till stand united for universal peace and 
understanding with good will to all mankind. x 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
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Direct Mail Advertising Association officers elected at the recent Boston convention are (seated) 
Douglas B. Mahoney of Frank W. Horner, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian vice-president; Arthur W. Theiss 
of Patriot Life Insurance Co., New York, president; Charles S. Downs of Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, 
American vice-president; (standing) Joseph J. McGee, Jr., of the Old American Insurance Co., Kansas 


City, secretary; and William R. Merriam of Federation for Railway Progress, Washington, treasurer 





T. G. McGrew (second from left) received a plaque naming him lifetime honorary secretary of the 


Brooklyn Printers Group of New York Employing Printers Association when he retired from active duty 
in that post recently. Shown with him are Sam Brand, Brand Press, Group second vice-president; 
Adolph Luecke, Kizlay-Luecke Printing Co., president; and John J. Page, Ogilvie Press, first vice 


president. Mr. McGrew will continue in his position as manager of NYEPA membership relations 


New officers of the American Photoengravers Association include (seated) R. C. Walker, first vice 
president; C. G. Rohrich, secretary-treasurer; D. H. Murnik, president; Frank J. Schreiber, execu 
tive secretary; W. K. James, second vice-president; (standing) C. E. Whitaker, executive committee; 
Louis Flader, consultant; Charles A. Staley and Walter V. Stewart, executive committee; C. A. Bost 


wick, cost department director; Kenneth Cooley and E. B. Brooks, both of the executive committee 
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Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 15th of month preceding issue date 


Best-of-Industry Awards 
Given at DMAA Meeting 


Sixty-five direct mail campaigns win 
ning awards in the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association’s ‘Best of Industry” com- 
petition were announced and displayed at 
the organization's 37th annual convention 
Oct. 13-15 at Hotel Statler, Boston. Win 
ner of the grand award for best year- 
around promotion was Remington Rand, 
Inc., New York City 

For the first time since the 
were launched 26 years ago gold mail 


boxes were awarded to sponsors of the ten 


contests 


outstanding winning entries. Thirty-seven 
winners were industrial and commercial 
campaigns, and 25 were consumer direct 
mail promotions. Quality of the entries as 
a whole was appraised as so high that 16 
runners-up won special recognition in the 
form of awards of merit. Special low-cost 
campaign honors were won by City Mo- 
tors, Ltd., Montreal, and Murphy & Mil- 
ler, Inc., Chicago. 

Winners in graphic arts entry classes 
were as follows 

Binding, Sloves Mechanical Binding 
Co., New York City; printing, McCor- 
mick-Armstrong Co., Inc., Wichita, Kans.; 
paper (best promotion of a single prod- 
uct), United States Envelope Co. (Lin- 
weave), Springfield, Mass.; paper mills 
(best educational promotion for the uses 
of printing), Provincial Paper, Ltd., Tor- 
onto; paper processors, Howe Paper Di- 
vision, Hubbs and Howe Co., Tonawanda, 
N.Y.; printing machinery and equipment, 
Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh; sales stimulation for salesmen, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 

Six extra sets of the winning campaigns 
will be sent on tour of this country and 
Canada for display in educational institu- 
tions and at sessions of graphic arts, ad- 
vertising and other groups 


Photoengravers Re-elect Murnik 
At Convention in St. Louis 

D. H. Murnik, Oakland National En- 
graving and Gravure Company, Oakland, 
Calif., was reelected president of the Amer- 
ican Photoengravers Association at the 
58th annual convention of the organiza- 
tion in St. Louis, Oct. 11-13. R.C. Walker, 
Southwestern Engraving Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
became first vice-president, and W. K. 








James, Philadelphia-Weeks Engraving 
Co., Philadelphia, was named second vice- 
president. C. G. Rohrich, Akron Engrav- 
ing Co., Akron, Ohio, was renamed sec- 
retary-treasurer. Frank J. Schreiber will 
continue as executive secretary with offices 
in Chicago 

The three days of sessions included dis- 
cussions On Magnesium etching, dry offset 
platemaking, presensitized plates, cylinder 
engraving, selling engraving, new equip 
ment, new methods of presenting screen 
tints, and problems of plate production 


Photoengravers’ President Cites 
Future Challenges to Industry 


American Photoengravers Association 
members assembling for their annual 
convention Oct. 11-13 in St. Louis, had re 
ceived in advance a reminder from pres- 
ident D. H. Murnik that their industry is 
facing a period of vital changes 

“Rising costs of production, taxes, and 
the decline in volume are matters largely 
beyond our control. We accept them in 
stride,” said Mr. Murnik’s message. “But 
we are facing conditions never encount 
ered before. First of all are the improve 
ments and developments in photoengrav 
ing production, stemming from new and 
radically different machinery, equipment 
and processes, all demanding new skills 
and techniques 

“The letterpress industry is beginning 
to see the light. Some of its leaders are 
exploring new letterpress potentialities 
We may expect to see many changes in 
press design and practices in the not too 
distant future. 

“Of one thing we may be sure. Letter 
press printing in the future will mostly be 
done from plates, not from type and 
mounted engravings in frames. Who is 
going to make the plates, and how will 
they be made? 

‘The association, keenly aware of com 
ing events, is making an intensive study 
with a view to keeping all members fully 
informed of all progress made.” 


Direct Mail Up Six Per Cent 


Estimated direct mail advertising dol 
lar volume for this year’s first seven 
months was $753,864,758, a gain of 6.8 
per cent over the 1953 period. July vol 
ume of $102,346,655 was 2.5 per cent 


higher than last year’s July figure 





Frank M. Sherman, secretary and executive di 


rector of ITCA, was presented with a Buick au 
tomobile and 5,500 gallons of gasoline as a 
token of recognition of his many years of serv 
ice with ITCA at the organization’s annual ban 
quet in Chicago on Sept. 25. Mrs. Sherman was 
presented with a diamond-studded wrist watch 


Annual ITCA Meeting 
Staged in Chicago 


Harold L. McGirr of Morris & Walsh 
lypesetting Co., New York City, was re- 
élected president of the International Ty 
pographic Composition Association at the 
organization's 35th annual convention in 
Chicago, Sept. 22-25. Harold L. Dantuma, 
Chicago, was named first vice-president, 
and Joseph L. Baarlaer of Cincinnati be 
came second vice-president. John W. 
Shields of Bridgeport, Conn., was reélected 
treasurer. 

In addition to reports of officers and 
regional vice-presidents, members on 
Thursday morning, Sept. 23, heard Don- 
ald E. Sommers, Chicago, technical direc 
tor of Printing Industry of America, speak 
on “Application of Production Standards 
in a Composing Room,” and Dr. R. 
Hunter Middleton, art director of the 
Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago, 
on “Type Was Made to Speak.” During 
the afternoon, delegates visited the new 
factory and laboratory of Vandercook & 





William Feather Co. plans to begin construction this fall of this $525,000 building in a suburb of 
Cleveland to provide 60,000 square feet of space for its catalog and advertising printing operations 





Guests at the recent ITCA convention in Chicago 


saw demonstrations of a new method developed 
by Vandercook & Sons, Inc., for producing trans 
parent proofs. Use of a special ink with etching 
qualities, together with a new power-driven test 
press equipped with a special .020-inch blanket, 
permits pulling proofs on only one side of the 
acetate sheet, and dusting of proofs is unnec 
essary. Vandercook will release information re 


garding the proofing process in the near future 


Sons, and the Ludlow factory where the 
company’s new Brightype process (see 
page 51) was demonstrated 

At the Friday morning session, Harold 
R. Dantuma, Chicago, spoke on “You and 
Your Future’; Sol M. Cantor, New York 
City, on “We Must Meet Quality With 
Quality”; and John A. Scott of Dallas on 
Typesetting Is a Glamorous Business.’ 
A discussion on “Type Metal as an Item 
of Expense,” and “Typographic Design Is 
a Service,” closed that session 

A clinical discussion on phototypog 
raphy, at which all the major phototype 
setting machines were described in detail, 
occupied the delegates Friday afternoon 

Feature speaker Saturday morning was 
U.S. Public Printer Raymond Blattenber- 
ger of Washington, D.C., who talked on 
“Your Place in the Graphic Arts Indus 
try.’ M. W. Whitelaw, Western Adjust 
ment and Inspection Company, Chicago, 
spoke on “The Value of Business Inter 
ruption Insurance.” The Photo-Typogra 
phy Division of ITCA met Saturday after 
noon to close the convention 


Hacker Heads Direct Mail Group 
Donald W. Hacker, head of the Letter 


craft Co., Detroit direct mail firm, has 
been elected president of the Mail Adver 
tising Service Association International 
for 1954-1955. He succeeds Paul Krupp 
of Los Angeles. Mr. Hacker, who had been 
first vice-president of the organization, 
was named president at the group's 43rd 
annual convention Oct. 12 in Boston 
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G M PH Victor Division of Radio Corporation of 
. A. attson to Direct America. During the war years, he was 

4 ° an industry consultant to the Civilian 
Chicago Litho Group Personnel Division of the Office of the 


Secretary of War 
The ay 


wes tive director of the Chicag Management, Production Problems 


Lithographers Association was announced ; ; 
by that group’s Discussed at BFI Fall Meeting 


pointment of George A. Matt 


board of directors The Business Forms Institute, trade as 
16, and Mr sociation of the manifold business forms 
Mattson was due to ustry, held its fall outing meeting Sept 
take over his new ’ ) at the Greenbrier in White Sul 
juties Nov. 1. Dur ur Springs, W. Va. Business topics in 
the past eight luded accounting and finance, paper, pre 
Mr. Mattson luctivity, manufacturing, and industrial Walter F. Lake, production superintendent for 


been director relations Progress toward leve loy ing the Laurence Press Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa, is 
f industrial rela more uniform quality specifications for leading a safe driving campaign through his 
tions for the Li partie ular grades of paper was reporte d class at the Cedar Christian Church. Mr. Lake 
thographers Na The members voted to have a special displays “Drive Like a Christian’ decals in 
tional Association commuttee review BFI's industrial rela tended as a reminder to drivers of their pledge 
George A. Mattson Inc., and he has hac tions program, with special attention to 
lirect, person: job descriptions and the particular jobs R& EC il i hd 
many lithographers and local listed in the BFI quarterly wage report ounci egins 
trade associations through BEI slated a West Coast regional meet * ° 
ntry. Before joining LNA, Mi ing for Nov. 4 at Mark Hopkins Hotel Plant Lighting Study 


ved in personnel and la San Francisco. Next ar’s annual mem 
capacities with the Federal ers meeting is timed for Feb. 10 and 11 Following the announcement of its sur 
Dele | hone Co. and the RCA in New York Cit V¢ ot lighting used for color ap} raisal 
work in printing plants, the Research and 
Engineering Council of the Graphic Arts 
has sent to members copies of American 
Standard Practice for Industrial Lighting 
set of recommendations sponsored b 
the Illuminating Engineering Society and 
approved two years ago by the American 
Standards Association 
Council-IES committees are assembling 
technical data as a guide for adapting the 
industrial lighting standards to specific 
uses in printing plants. Pending compl 
tion of this work, the standard recom 
mendations should provide safe working 
environment and comfortable seeing as 
in aid to all types of graphic arts industry 
Operations, according to the Council presi 
lent, John H. Davis, Jr. Copies of the 
standard practice booklet are available at 
0 cents each from the Illuminating En 
vineering Society, 1860 Broadway, New 
York Cit 
Almost 1,000 printers attended a two-week seminar on rubber-plate printing methods held recently 
in Los Angeles under sponsorship of Orville Dutro & Sons, Inc., and Western Gear Works. Lyle Dutro Name McCormick-Armstrong Head 
in white shirt) expiains features of a high-speed business forms press to one group of seminar visitors A. G. McCormick, Ir., has been named 
president and general manager of the Mc 
Two long-time employees of Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, Edmund Scherer and Mike Re Cormick-Armstrong Co., Wichita, Kan.., 
pasky (center), after announcing their retirement, exchange reminiscences with L. P. Mertz, personnel printing and litho 
manager (left) and A. A. Saul, vice-president. Mr. Scherer served 38 years and Mr. Rapasky, 40 graphing firm, to 
replace Arthur M 
Miller, who died 
Sept. 22. Mr. M« 
Cormick joined the 
company in 1929 
after graduating 
from the printing 
management course 
at Carnegie Insti 
tut of Technolog) 
Long active in na 
uonal graphic arts A. G. McCormick, Jr 
trade groups, h¢ 
served as president of the National Asso 
ciation of Photo-Lithographers in 1941 
and 1942, 
chairman of the Graphic Arts Victory 
Committee from 1942 through 1945 
Since 1946, he has been a director of 
Printing Industry of America, Inc., and he 
served as PIA’s national secretary in 1947 


and he was national executive 
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fine color lithography...look first at 


Nekoosa Offset has the uniformity, level surface 
and “‘no pick” qualities needed to produce 


fine color lithography. It also has exceptional 
a 


Leen 


dimensional stability—a ‘‘must’’ for accurate register | 

and faithful halftone reproduction. Ask your by the makers of 
Nekoosa paper merchant for Nekoosa Offset—basis OND 
50, 60, 70, 80 and 100—other weights on special | UA OOMA 
order. Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, | MADE INU.S.A 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Ln 





















A replica of the printing shop operated in Colonial New York by John Peter Zenger, whose libel trial 





set precedents for press freedom in this country, has been constructed by R. Hoe & Co. in New York 






a lineal descendant of 





Participating in the opening ceremonies Oct. 1 were Mrs. Laurance Bowen, Jr., 





Zenger who portrayed the part of his wife, and (from left) Barry Urdang, promotion manager of the 






Philadelphia Bulletin; Edwin S. Friendly, vice-president of Westchester County Publishers, Inc.; J 





L. Aver, Hoe president; and Robert F. Wagner, mayor of New York. Exhibit is in U.S. Sub-Treasury 
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View 


Field representatives and home office sales personnel of Hamilton Mfg. Co. met recently for a week at 













the company’s Two Rivers, Wis., headquarters to learn details of a new sales and service plan for 


better customer service. Attending were (seated) R. G. E. Cornish; R. L. Perry, sales promotional man 





ager; V. F. Hall, sales manager for Hamilton; R. W. Brunsman; C. E. Sorenson; (standing) H. R. Morris; 
N. L. Johnson; R. R. Cogswell; R. E. Klinkner; R. M. Giblin; H. A. Nack; and William G. Baustert 






























Officials and guests celebrating the recent opening of a new Foster Mfg. Co. showroom in Philadelphia 





included Al Ferg of Triangle Publications; Noel Rippey of Printing Industries of Philadelphia; Irvin 





Borowsky, president of Foster; Charles Elseccer of Triangle Publications; and Vincent Fuller of Vincent 





Fuller Typesetting Co. The showroom displays a complete line of composing room equipment 
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1954 Paper Production 
May Reach °53 Record 


Paper and board production for this 
year’s first six months was about 13,100, 
000 tons, and if the output rate continues 
through the last six months, full-year ton- 
nage may reach last year’s 26,460,000 
record total, according to E. W. Tinker, 
executive secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association. He pointed out that 
the industry's relative strength and sta 
bility is indicated by Federal Reserve Board 
figures showing that first-half output was 
only one per cent below the figure for the 
1953 period, compared with production 
declines in other lines ranging from 8 to 
24 per cent 

John H. Vogel, APPA economist, re 
ported that production of printing papers 
other than newsprint has been slightly 
greater than it was last year, but that or 
ders have not kept pace with output. The 
backlog of orders at the end of May was 
about 24 per cent less than a year ago and 
equaled about 20 days’ production 

Mr. Vogel also told APPA’s executive 
committee in June that fine paper produc 
tion was about two per cent higher than 
last year, with unshipped orders about 
55,000 tons or 12 days’ production 


Name New Monsen President 


Gordon L. Monsen has been appointed 
president of Monsen, Inc., advertising ty 
pography firm, after serving as the com 
pany’s executive 
vice-president and 
general manager 
since 1949. He re- 
places Myron T 
Monsen, Sr., who 
celebrated his 5Oth 
year with the com 
pany this year and 
who will now serve 
as chairman of the 
board of directors 
During Gordon 
Monsen’s term as 
executive vice- 
president, the company, which has its 
main offices in Chicago, opened typeset 
ting plants in Los Angeles and Washing 
ton, D. C., and added several new services. 
Mr. Monsen is active in the Society of 
Typographic Arts and the Artists’ Guild 
of Chicago. 





ath 


Gordon L. Monsen 


Announce 1955 Carton Competition 


Packaging manufacturers throughout 
the country are busy preparing entries 
for the next year's Folding Carton Com- 
petition foliowing the recent announce 
ment by the Folding Paper Box Asso- 
ciation of America that entries will be 
accepted from Nov. | through Dec. 31. 
Members of the association will compete 
for First Awards and Awards of Merit 
in 16 end-use categories. As in past years, 
the “100 Best Folding Cartons” of 1955 
will be chosen on the basis of technical 
superiority of printing; superiority of 
construction; best example of potential 
new volume use; and general superiority 
according to end us¢ 
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ELECTRONIC ENGRAVING GAINS WIDE ACCEPTANCE 


Most medium size newspapers now rely on Scan-a-gravings 


It’s no news to you that a picture is worth a thou- 
sand words. What is big news today is the magic of 
electronic engraving as produced by the Fairchild 
Scan-a-graver. 

This product of the electronic age, introduced 
only a few short years ago, produces high-fidelity 
plastic engravings rapidly and inexpensively. The 
result is that thousands of daily and weekly news- 
papers across the country now feature broad pic- 
ture coverage at moderate cost, in both local news 
and advertising. 

Literally, the Scan-a-graver has revolutionized 
newspaper printing. For example: the process is so 
fast that a last-minute news picture can be printed 
on the front page less than 35 minutes after the 
photo is shot. Yet the cost is so low that many news- 


* For more information on Fairchild electronic engraving ma 
chines that make low-cost plastic halftones right in your own 
plant, write Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corporation, Rob 


bins Lane, Syosset, L. 1., N. Y., Department 100-82U1 


papers have been able to double or triple their use 


of editorial cuts. 


New Scan-a-sizer developed for 
commercial letterpress printing 


Of particular interest to commercial printers is the 
newest electronic engraving machine—the Scan-a- 
sizer—now undergoing final preproduction tests at 
the Fairchild laboratories. This new machine is de- 
signed to produce high quality halftone engravings 
that meet commercial letterpress requirements. It 
will produce fine screen engravings in any size up 
to 114” x 16%” and it automatically enlarges and re- 
duces to any ratio up to 4% times from mounted or 
unmounted original copy. Machines will provide 


for the selection of two screen sizes. 





TAIRGHILD 
SCAN-A-GRAVER 








Printing Accidents Decrease, 
Severity Increases, in 1953 


Disabling accidents in the printing and 
publishing industry showed a 20 per cent 
drop in 1953, according to the annual ac 
cident report issued by the National Safety 
Council, Last year’s record for the indus 
try was 6.54 injuries per million man 
hours, which was on the favorable side of 
the all-industry average of 7.44. The com 
munications industry ranked as safest with 
a rating of 1.22, while lumbering was at 
the bottom of the list with a frequency 
rating of 44.71 
Although the printing industry bet 


tered its accident frequency rating, the 


accident severity rating—which the Coun- 
cil computes as time charges in days per 
1,000 man-hours—showed an 18 per cent 
increase in 1953 over the previous year 
The severity rating for last year was .46 


Open Midwest Monotype Office 

A service to speed delivery of repair 
and replacement parts to Midwestern and 
Western customers was inaugurated Oct 
| when Lanston Monotype Corp. opened 
a service office at 216 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6. A complete inventory of parts 
and supplies for all Monotype and photo 
mechanical equipment will be maintained 
at the Chicago address 









342" HAND CLAMP POWER 
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ww tuts... JHE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF PAPER CUTTERS ...vou can Finp 


A CUTTER TO MEET YOUR NEEDS! 







BENCH CUTTER 


LEVER CUTTER 


(Complete bulletins describing any of these cutters are 





















































39”, 44” and 50” FULLY AUTOMATIC 


yours for the asking. Or see your nearest C&P dealer. 


Suclt by American Workmen 


THE CHANDLER AND PRICE COMPANY 


6000 Carnegie Avenue * 





Cleveland.3, Ohio 










William H. Friedman Cited 
For Service in Education 


William H. Friedman, chairman of the 
Graphic Arts Education Commission and 
president of Carey Press Corp. of New 
York, is this year’s 
recipient of the 
Harry J. Friedman 
Memorial Medal 
for distinguished 
service in graphic 
arts education. He 
was the unanimous 
choice of a board 
of judges composed 
of 15 former win 
ners of the award. 
Mr. Friedman _ has 
been active for 
more than 25 years 
in promoting graphic arts education and 
especially the New York School of Print 
Ing vocational training program 





William H. Friedman 


Scholarship Program Launched 
By New York City Engravers 


Full-tuition scholarships offered jointly 
by the Photo-Engravers Board of Trade 
of New York and the New York Photo- 
Engravers Union No. 1| have started three 
New Yorkers on four-year liberal arts 
courses at Columbia University’s Graphic 
Arts Center. The scholarship winners are 
Arthur Kaercher, whose father, William 
Kaercher, has been with City Photo-En 
graving Co. for 25 years; Peter Seyss of 
Knapp Engraving Co.; and Ronald Gib 
son, an auxiliary shop worker with Pio 
neer-Moss, Inc. 

The joint scholarship plan calls for 
three annual awards over a period of four 
years. Winners will get on-the-job tech- 
nical training by working half-days in 
union shops, and upon completion of the 
four-year university course, they will be 
credited with four years of apprentice 
training toward the six required for a 
journeyman’s card. Apprentices in the 
scholarship program will not be counted 
in the apprentice-journeyman ratio ap 
plied in New York City union operation 
















Jan Harrison, 26-year-old Californian, gets the 
crown as Miss Calendar Girl of 1954 from David 
W. Welday, president of Advertising Specialty 
National Association, at the group's specialty 
fair which was held in Chicago in September 
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For letterheads and business forms... 


Here’s the name and trade-mark to remember. 
Mead Business Papers are made expressly for 
the economy-minded man who demands the 
finest in quality and appearance for all impor- 
tant business forms. Crisp, crackling Mead 
Bond—The Bond of American Business—\s a 
time-proven favorite for letterheads, announce- 
ments and statements. And for more specialized 
needs. there’s Mead Mimeo Bond, Mead 
Duplicator, Mead Ledger, and Mead Opaque 
All will meet your most exacting demands All 
are genuinely watermarked for your protection 





AD CORPORATION 


Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. Fit 


THE MI 
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"Paper Makers 
tor 2 New Y 


Day 


you're never in doubt as to the maker Mead 
Papers are good for business Your printer of 
backed by America’s leading 
will tell you the same thing. 


lithographer 
paper merchants 


Here's something more that 1 
for busine It ur exciting new _ 
I Letter rie 
f pr nd imtere 1 idea ¢ 
which ‘ free to ada d send se °* 
to your salesm help them sell wo 
more. Your copy will n he coming 
off the ft Send for it today on = ey 

ur busine letterhead - - 


to America’ 


ork, Chicago, Boston Philadelphia, A 








MEAD PAPERS mear 
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and advertisers. M iy 


aking Mead Papers 


and specify is the job be 
ness for you 


of those who buy 
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Norfolk Printer Moves Into Specially-Designed Plant 


One of the most modern small print 
ing plants in the South swung into action 
recently when the H. C. Young Press, Inc 
completed a move 
} 


to a new building 


designed 
for its Operations at 
Nortolk, Va. Max 
mum working ct 
hicien keynoted 
planning of the 40 
x 100-foot build 
In} I he ir-condi 
tioned offices and a 
customers room af 

the tront of the 

building are fin H. C. Young 

is 1 in modern 

wood paneling with tle floors and acous 
tical tile ceilings. In the mechanical de 
partment, good lighting was assured by 
the use of projection type windows and 


properl 


placed fluorescent lamps, and 
the white-and-gray color scheme was also 
chosen with lighting problems in mind 
The building itself is of fireproof: brick 
and cinder block construction, and the en 
tire working area is free of pillars 

A straight-line 
chosen for the new plant, with work mov 


production plan was 


ing directly through the composing room, 


pressroom, and bindery to the delivery 
section in the rear of the building 

H. C. Young Press got its start in 1939 
when its present head, H. C. Young, a 
quired the job printing equipment of the 
Norfolk Journal and Guide and set uy, 
in independent shop with a staff of threc 
In addition to job printing work, the com 
pany today produces official magazines 
for a number of associations and fraternal 
organizations, as well as 11 high school 


papers and ye arbooks 


Hold First Chicago Ink Seminar 
More than 


turers and their representatives met Sept 
2 in Chicago for the first printing ink 
seminar to be held in that area. Sponsored 
jointly by the National Association of 
Printing Ink Makers and the Chicago 
Printing Ink Manufacturers Association, 
the program consisted of four one-hour 


) printing ink manufac 


discussion sessions, with a question and 
answer period following each session. The 
ink makers discussed shipping problems 
and methods of speeding shipments; the 
need for more realistic record-keeping 
methods; increased plant safety and eff 
ciency; and current research projects un 
der way at the National Printing Ink Re 
search Institute 


Georgia Printers Join PIA 


Ceremonies held Oct. 9 in Athens, Ga., 
marked the affiliation of the Association 
of Georgia Printers, Inc., with Printing 
Industry of America, Inc. Alexander Paul, 
former director of management services 
for Printing Industry of America, repre 
sented PIA president James J. Rudisill in 
welcoming the Georgia printers into the 
national organization. The two-year-old 
Georgia group is the 55th graphic arts 
association to athliate with PIA. R. Wil 
son Smith of the A. L. Seely Co., Albany, 
Ga., currently is serving as its president, 
and Richard A. Stout, Atlanta, is execu 
tive director 


Connell Heads Photoengravers 
Wilfrid 7 


ot the International Photo-Engravers Un 
ion of North America, AFL. Third vice 
president for the past eight years and 
Boston Local No. 4 business manager, he 
became the union's fourth president since 
1900 by polling a 53 to 46 vote against 
Denis M. Burke, president of New York 
Local No. | and special International rep 
Robert Blumenthal of St 
Louis, former assistant to financial sec 
retary Henry Small, has succeeded Mr 
Connell as a vice-president. Mr. Connell 
was one of the chief speakers at the an 
nual convention of the American Photo 


Connell is now president 


resentative 


engravers Association in St. Louis last 
month. He emphasized codperation be 
tween the two groups 


Name Letterhead Contest Winners 


More than 180 printers throughout the 
nation shared 236 cash prizes in a letter 
head contest sponsored by Nekoosa-Ed 
wards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. Win 
ner of the $250 national first prize was the 
L. W. Obenchain Co., Denver, which sub 
mitted a complete business stationery plan 
featuring a contemporary, four-color de 
sign. The second prize, $200, was awarded 
to Famous Artists Painting Course, West 
port, Conn., for its own two-color letter 
head, and the third prize of $125 went to 
Centennial Press, Indianapolis, which also 
submitted its own letterhead 


The 13th Exhibition of Printing sponsored by the New York Employing Printers Association will be an outstanding feature of Printing Week in New York 


next January. Certificates for winning entries will be awarded by this panel of judges 


from left) Ernest F. Trotter, editor of Printing Magazine; William 


M. McNeill of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.; O. Alfred Dickman, ad production manager for the New York Herald Tribune, judging chairman; Harold E 


Bisson, production manager, Fred Wittner Advertising; Melvin Loos, printing office manager for Columbia University Press. Exhibit will be at Hotel Biltmore 
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Siar lalking ame inks. up 


Selling 
Printing 


Give your prospects and customers 
these Free. 17” x 22” Sheets 
Illustrating America’s Favorite 


Upland Game Birds 























Nine of the beautiful targets that send mil- 
lions of hunters to field and forest every 
year were chosen by Field & Stream for 
the newest of Eastern’s famous Sports 
Sheets. Strikingly illustrated by a_ top 
artist, they're designed to help you sell 
printing. 
How to use them 

Take some of these sheets along when you 
make your calls, whether on old friends o1 
new prospects, They're interesting to read 
and look at, they show good printing and 
they are samples of Eastern’s paper. Start 
in talking hunting... and end up making 
printing sales. 














How to get them 
Get your free supply of these game bird 
sheets printed offset in two colors 

just by asking your Eastern paper mer 
chant. Or write to Eastern Corporation at 


Maine. 


Bangor, 








A New Star in Eastern’s Line! 
You cant get better offset papel than 
Kastern’s new, bright, white Atlantic 
Offset. Fine printing surface, high opacity 
and uniformity make it the paper to buy 
for offset at its finest. Atlantic Offset 1 
available in all regular sizes and weights 






from your Eastern merehant 





Atlantic Bond 
iGunsPa per 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE 





ws 


coh, 


~§ 
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Because it pays to be particular... 


Correct Bond for business letterheads 


} 1b) } j laa sata 
Also avauiable in nine rs and nNvel ¢S to matcn 





HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. ¢ AETNA PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ¢© DAYTON. OHIO 
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CONVENTIONS 


WHAT - WHERE - WHEN 





NOVEMBER 
Graphic Arts Trade Association Executives, an 
nual Hotel Statler, Detroit, Nov. 
11-12 
Advertising Trades Institute, Advertising Essen 
tials Show, Hotel Biltmore, New York, Nov. 15-17. 
Printing Industry of America, Inc., annual con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Nov 
National Printing Equipment Assn 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Nov 


JANUARY 
International Printing Week and International 
Printing Education Week, Jan, 16-22 
Sixth Plant Maintenance and Engineering Show, 


International Amphitheatre, Chicago, Jan. 24-27 
FEBRUARY 

Gravure Technical Assn., 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 2-4. 


convention 


15-19 
annual 
16-17 


annual meeting, 


Guild Names Representatives 
Norman L. Rowe, vice-president of 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., Carlton Mellick, 
vice-president of the Miehle Printing Press 
& Mfg. Co., and Myron F. Lewis, vice- 
president of Graphic Arts Monthly, have 
been appointed representatives-at-large 
for the International Printers Supply 
Salesmen’s Guild, according to an an- 
nouncement from Guild president Lee 
Augustine, Cincinnati. Both Mr. Rowe 
and Mr. Mellick are past-presidents of the 
Guild 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, and 
Circulation Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts of 
March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, published 
monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1954 

1. The names and addres of the publisher, 

managing editor, and business managers 





editor, 

are: 

Publisher : Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Llinoi 


Editor: Wayne V. Harsha, Hazel] Crest, Illinois 
Managing Editor None 
susiness Manager: Joseph J. O'Neill, Lombard, 
Illinois 
2. The owner is: Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Corp., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. The 


stockholders of the Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Corp. are P. D. Allen, 255 Locust Rd., Win 
netka, Ill.; R. K. Davis, 6920 5S. Green St., Chi 
cago 21, lil.; F. S. Chalmers, 86 Chestnut Park, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada; Horace T. Hunter, 120 
Inglewood Drive, Toronto, Ont., Canada; Mac- 
lean-Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd., 481 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

8. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None 

4. Paragraph and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting ; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
tock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner 

». The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers dur- 
ing the 12 months preceding the date shown 
above was: (This information is required from 
weekly, semi-weekly, and tri-weekly news- 


) 


ecurity 


daily 
papers only.) 
WAYNE V. HARSHA, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this lst 
day of October, 1954 
(SEAL) CLARA M. BROCKSCHMIDT, 
Notary Public. 
expires March 13, 1956.) 


«My commission 





STA Offers Design Show 


The Society of Typographic Arts is 
offering slides and mats showing entries 
in its 1954 Design in Chicago Printing 
Exhibition to interested graphic arts clubs 
and printing groups. The Mat Show con 
sists of about 40 mats, each 22x28, con 
taining most of the 1954 exhibit entries 
except the heavy books and_ packages. 
Also available are 100 slides showing the 
1954 entries plus a selection from pre 
vious years, with an accompanying com 
mentary. Information on rental periods 
and costs may be obtained from F. W 
Goessling, Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Ill. 








Artist's sketch shows new building recently com- 
pleted for St 
Ink Division of Interchemical Corp. Layout was 


Lovis service branch of Printing 


planned with special attention to printers’ needs 
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SINGLE 


/mpression Cylinder 


. . Around which color stations are 
mounted, accurately controls material 
stretch or expansion permitting 24 hr. 
continuous hairline register of one to 
four colors. 
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CONSTANT REGISTER 
FLEXOGRAPHIC PRESS 













Prints one to four colors in accurate register on 
all types of flexible, $-T-R-E-T-C-H-Y materials 


World's most increasingly popular press for high 
speed, hairline register printing on all types of 
paper and packaging materials especially 
where stretch is prevalent. Construction embod- 
ies single impression cylinder around which is 
mounted one to six colors. In operation, web 
locks around cylinder making it practically 
impossible to print out of register. Automati- 
cally controlled electric drives on unwind, in- 
feed and out-feed units maintain constant web 
tension. Rewinder features flying splice for roll 
changes without stoppage. Other features in- 
clude splash-proof fountains, hydraulic throw- 
outs, continuous operating ink units and a sheet 
threading device. Over-head structure houses 
hot air drying oven, gas jet dryer and cooling 
rolls. Between color dryers also available 
Standard press up to six colors built in any 
width from 20” to50” with print repeats from 12” 
to 36”. Choice of 36, 60 or 83” diameter impres- 
sion cylinder. Larger presses on special order. 


HUDSON-SHARP 


MACHINE CO-GREEN BAY-WIS 


Manaufauc Maver f 


Printers, Embossers, Folders, Interfolders, Waxers, Leming 


eT er 


Crepers, and Napkins, Toilet Tissue ond Paper Towel Units 






Check these special features 


d High speed printing up to 6 colors 
J 36, 60 of 83-inch single tympan 
¢ Constant, one setting color register 
J Automatic tension web controls 

df Low range surface drying 


¢ Continuous operating splash-proof 
ink fountains 


7 Automatic color throw-outs 
¢ Prints 20" to 50”, repeats up to 36” 
¢ Continuous smooth drive operation 
d Heavy duty arc-type frame 


J Over-head lead for easy accessi- 
bility, better drying and handling 


d Flying splice rewinder for contin- 
vous operation 





Write for 
new general 
line catalog. 


office: 
55 West 
42nd Street 









GPO Boosts Waste Paper Recovery 
By Changing Resinous Adhesives 

By hanging resinous emulsion-typ 
adhesive formulas used generally for J ad 
led form and binding work, the Govern 


ment Printing Office has increased its re 


turn on paper stock it sells for conversion 
into pulp to make more paper 
Non-alkali dispersible materials em 


loyed in the proauction of paper or its 
ubsequent uses have been a problem with 
paper mills in the deinking process of 
converting waste paper into pulp. This 
problem is aggravated b 
adhesives 


paper carrying 
containing plastics, latex and 
other compounds 

Representatives of Printing Industry of 
America and the Waste Paper Utilization 
Council advised GPO that the waste paper 
industry was encountering difficulties 
with nondispersible resinous adhesive for 
mulas published in GPO-PIA Joint Re 
search Bulletin No, B-4, “Miscellaneous 
Bookbinding Adhesives.” It was found 
that books, magazines or other printed 
matter bound with such adhesives could 
not be used for repulping because the 
nondispersible resins resist the alkali re 
action in the deinking process. Paper made 
from such repulped waste stock has sticky, 
lirty, rubber-like spots detrimental to the 
paper's appearance and printing quality 

GPO reviewed all of its resinous ad 
hesive formulas. Two found to be trou 
blesom« B-24 and B-25 were used 
principally for padding and general hand 


Graphic Arts Association of Washington (D.¢ 


ing rec ently 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
IN WASHINGTON 


seated) Garwood Chamberlin of E. A. Merkle, Inc., 






Research then found 


work in the bindery 
substitute alkali dispersible materials hav 
ng the required adhesive and water-resis 
tant properties. Three resin samples from 
chemical and adhesives manufacturers 
tested out as alkali dispersible. Two are 
base polyvinyl acetate emulsions, Resyn 
16KO1 (National Starch Products) and 
Gelva ¢ (Shawinigan Products). Resin 
6OR-3132 is an alkali dispersible com 
pounded adhesive ready for padding and 
general bookbinding work 

GPO is now using Resyn 16K01 and 
Gelva in all resinous emulsion-type 
formulas published in Joint Research Bul 
letin B-4. This change from nondispers 
ible to dispersible resins did not increas¢ 


the cost of the adhesives 


Senate Approves Copyright Code 


The Senate has voted to ratify a univer 
sal copyright convention signed at Gene 
va, Switzerland, in September, 1952. Sen 
B. R. Hickenlooper of Iowa said the in 
ternational agreement will provide pro 
tection in most countries of the world 


against “piracy or unauthorized use” of 
United States books periodicals, moton 
pictures, and similar artistic and cultural 
works. Previously, this country had _ re 
fused to participate in similar world copy 
right agreements because they conflicted 
with basic laws here. Copyright protec 
tion has been provided under a series of 
more than 40 bilateral agreements with 


other nations 


installed these new officers at its 40th annual meet 


vice-president; J. Thurman Diggs of 


Byron S. Adams, president; John S. Beckham of Rufus H. Darby Printing Co., recording secretary; 


standing) R. E. Dewhirst of American Printing Co., 






rf 


the treasurer; and G. P. Malone, executive secretary 

































Alleged Paper Trade Price Fixes 
Hit by FTC in ‘Cease’ Order 


The Federal Trade Commission issued 
on Oct. 14 a cease and desist order to stop 
what three of the five commissioners found 
to be price fixing and other collusive prac- 
tices in the wholesaling of stationery, fine 
and wrapping papers. The order applies 
to the National Paper Trade Association, 
22 regional paper trade associations and 
nearly 100 individual wholesalers 
Charges against the Pittsburgh Paper As 
sociation and 900 other paper merchants 
were dismissed 

The complaint was issued in October 
six years ago. It listed 100 paper mer 
chants as “representative” of the entire 
membership of all the associations. Ac 
cording to H. A. Hartinger, NPTA pres- 
ident, certain respondents, without admit 
ting guilt, and solely for the purpose of 
the proceedings, consented to the issuance 
of an order 

The com | laint in the paper Case was 
directed primarily against the Blue Book 
and the Brown Book, which the Commis 
sion believed were usable in a manner that 
would interfere with free competition. 
According to Mr. Hartinger, publication 
of these books was discontinued even be 
fore the complaint was filed. He stressed 
that the Commission acknowledged “no 
affirmative proof was presented that sales 
of such publications are continuing, and 
granted an exception to the trial exami- 
ner’s recommended decision which im- 
plied continuity 

The Blue Book was used during the 
period when the National Recovery Act 
was eftective. The Brown Book was de 
signed to further Federal price regulation 
during Office of Price Administration 
days 

The cease and desist order applies not 
only to price fixing, but also to uniform 
cash discounts and cutting schedules. The 
Commission further rated the evidence as 
supporting charges that regional associa 
tions “concurred in and implemented na- 
tional association activities which have a 
dangerous tendency unduly to restrain 
competition.” But the decision dismissed 
charges that the respondents had agreed 
upon a uniform system of freight equali- 
zation; engaged in a system of unlawful 
cost accounting practices; agreed upon 
prices to be submitted to Federal, State or 
other governmental agencies in response 
to invitations to bid; concertedly classified 
customers to whom each class of sellers 
could sell; or made any efforts to police 
adherence to the alleged agreements. 


Set Trade Practice Conference 
A tradk 


gummed paper and sealing tape industry 
has been scheduled by the Federal Trade 
Commission for Oct. 21. The conference, 
to be held at the Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., was called at the 
request of the Gummed Industries Asso- 
ciation, Inc., to give all manufacturers and 
marketers an opportunity to propose and 
consider rules for preventing unfair com- 
petition and other trade abuses violating 
FTC-administered laws 

Suggested rules would cover misrep- 
resentation and deception in general; sell- 


practice conference for the 
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ing below cost; false invoicing; false and 
misleading price quotations; prohibited 
discriminations; deceptive use of trade or 
corporate names; inducing breach of con- 
tract; defamation of competitors; procure- 
ment of competitors’ confidential infor- 
mation; combination or coercion to fix 
prices Or restrain trade; enticing away em- 
ployees of competitors; misrepresenting 
products as conforming to standard; sub- 
stitution of products, and “push money” 
payments 

Following the conference, FTC will is 
sue the proposed rules and hold a public 
hearing at which all interested parties may 
present their views. 


Investigate GPO Regional Shops 


The question whether work done by 
Government field printing offices should 
be turned over to commercial plants is 
due tor further consideration during the 
next session of Congress. In response to 


Champion Paper Workers 
Will Share in Profits 


Following a growing trend in the in- 
dustry, Champion Paper & Fibre Co. has 
announced a new profit-sharing plan for 
employees in all of its plants throughout 
the country. Drawn up after two years’ 
study with business consultants and em- 
ployee committees, the plan was ap- 
proved by the company’s common share- 
holders Oct. 1, but it must be reviewed by 
the U. S. Treasury Department before it 
goes into Operation 

Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., president of 
Champion, explained that the plan calls 
for setting aside 15 per cent of Cham- 
pion’s profit before taxes for the benefit 
of all employees. There will be no deduc- 
tions from employees’ wages for hospital- 
ization, retirement income, life insurance, 
and other benefits. Instead, these costs will 
be paid from the 15 per cent allocation, 
and the balance of the 15 per cent will be 
put into a trust fund with an individual 
account for each employee. Benefit pay 
ments will be made in the event of death, 
retirement, or permanent disability. 
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Answers 


to its a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 


on page 37. What is your score? 


a: 5-6 per cent. 

No. 

a; 2-5 per cent. 

A special device for automatic 
moisture control on the plate. 
cs inch 

False; 
appeared about 1500 
d; 1804 


True. 


the first known title page 


Ice is sometimes used in summer 


to prevent scumming 
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a directive in the Legislative-Judiciary 
Appropriations act for 1955, Public 
Printer Raymond Blattenberger named a 
committee of Government Printing Office 
officials to survey field office facilities, 
the kind of work done and rates charged 
for it. 

The committee was directed to find out 
whether commercial plant facilities in 
areas served by field offices are sufficient 
to provide equal services at relatively 
comparable cost. The committee also stud 
ied the printing requirements of Federal 
agencies whose needs the field offices sup- 
ply. This survey was preliminary prepar 
ation for a report which the Public Printer 
will make after the survey is finished. 


Offering B.S. in Printing 
For First Time at RIT 


Rochester (N.Y.) Institute of Technol 
ogy is offering for the first time a Bache 
lor of Science degree in seven depart 
ments, including printing, photography, 
art and design. Eligible for this degree 
are students returning for another year of 
study after qualifying for the 
in Applied Science degree. The Institute's 
cooperative study-work experience pro 
gram now calls for a normal school year 
of fall, winter and spring 12-week quar 


Associate 


ters, with some students on a four-quar 


ter plan including summer sessions 
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Press stoppages cost you time 
and money. No need to tell you 
that! 

But you can cut down-time 
to a minimum with Blatchford 
Type Metal. 

That’s because Blatchford 
has the strength and toughness 
to stand up under long runs... 
to print crisp and clean, sheet 
after sheet. 

Blatchford’s ability to take it 
on the press is a result of its 
precise formulation from lead, 
tin and antimony insured 
by a century of alloying know- 
how. 

Not only on the presses, but 
all along the line Blatchford 
melt 


CD... 9¢ 
Run for your money 
let ’em roll with Blatehford 
© 


will serve you well... 
smoothly with low drossing, 
flow freely and mold sharply... 
give you clean, solid slugs, type 
and plates. 

That’s why you get a better 
“run” for your money when 
you standardize on Blatchford 


Metal! 





Observing Blatehford’s 


100th Anniversary 
Century of metal-making experien 
in every pound 


a plus you get only in Blatchford 











Cash in 
on these Blatchford Extras 


Complete laboratory facili- 
ties: Get a prompt, accurate, 
free analysis of your metal 
stock. Send a typical sample 
slugs, shavings, type or plates 
to our nearest office. 
National network of service | 
centers: When you're stumped 
by some metal problem 
when you need new metal fast 
when you have dross for 
pickup, get in touch with the 
nearest Blatchford office 
they’re all over the map! 
Free help for printers and 
publishers: For informative 
literature on type metal and its 
use... for a chart to help put 
more efficiency in your re-melt 
operations... for a gauge that 
measures type, slugs, and brass 
mats, write the nearest Blatch- 
ford Office. 
BLATCHFORD DIVISION —~ Narionat Leap Company 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dalla 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis; New York: E. W 
Blatchford Co.; New England: National Lead Co. of Ma 
Boston; Pacific Coast: Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., I 
Angele Emeryville (Calit.), Portland, Seattle, Phoenix 


Salt Lake City; Canada Metal Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Blatehford 


is the NATIONAL name for 
DEPENDABLE METAL 
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DO YOU 


KNOW THAT... 





HENRY F. HARRISON, 87, retired vice 
president of West Virginia Pulp & Pa 
per Co., which he served from 1891 to 
1945, died Sept. 27 in Greenpoint, N.Y 

JOSEPH F. WEILER is now associated 
Marchbanks Press, New York 


rvising plant operations and de 


with the 
City, suj 





signing printed material. He formerly 
served in production, design, and editorial 
posts with Ballantine Books, American 
Book Co., and Country Life Press 

THOMAS F. MCGRATH, office manager 
of Williams Press, Inc., has retired after 
serving for 62 years in the company’s Al- 
bany and New York City offices 

SOL MALKOFF, president of the Atlan- 
ta (Ga.) Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, and JOSEPH EMMETT JOHNSON, 
JR., a past-president of the New Orleans 
club, have founded a new trade composi- 
tion company, the Typography Shop, in 
Atlanta 

RICHARD O. JACOBUS has been ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast sales manager for 





Count on Econo materials 


and field engineers 


FOR RUBBER PLATES 
UNIFORMLY ACCURATE 


Turn out plates with an accuracy 
that simplifies make-ready be 

fore the plates ever reach the 
press. Its routine in plants that 


tandardize on Econo Plastiply 


matrix materials and Econo plate 


omp nas YO can count or 
f f materials and methods, 
devel ped to the highest degree 
of dependability through nearly 


a quarter century of persistent 
research and experience Ask to 
be put on an Econo field eng: 


neers route list 
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MATERIALS ond METHODS for BETTER PRINTING 
FROM MOLDED RUBBER PLATES 





132 Humboldt Street, Rochester 10, New York 





the Muirson Label Co. He will make his 
headquarters at the company’s San Jose, 
Calif., office. 

Dr. ZENO WICKS has been appointed 
general manager of Interchemical Cor- 
poration’s central research laboratories in 
New York City. 

ROBERT C. THOMPSON has been 
named by Jomac, Inc., Philadelphia, to 
serve as sales representative in the New 
York area for Jomac rollers and other 
graphic arts products. 

JAMES A. HEARN has been appointed 
general plant superintendent of Thrift- 
Remsen Printers, Rockford, Ill. 

THOMAS J. WILLEY, 41, manager of 
the Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. plant at Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif., died Sept. 23. 

JACK F. MOORE is now chairman of the 
board of National Lithograph Co., De- 
troit, and ALFRED J. MAYER, JR., has 
succeeded Mr. Moore as president. AL- 
BERT E. LIBBY has been named general 
manager and will continue as treasurer 
of the company. 

JAMES P. GUINANE, president of the 
American Loose Leaf Corp., New York, 
has been elected a director of Lathrop 
Vandewater Paper Co 

OLAF T. GYLLECK, advertising man- 
ager of the Challenge Machinery Co., re- 
turned recently for a visit to his native 
Denmark after an absence of 62 years. 
While in Copenhagen, Mr. Gylleck, an 
amateur magician, was guest of honor at 
a special meeting of the Magisk Cirkel, 
Danish branch of the international asso- 
ciation of magicians 

ROBERT J. CARROLL, formerly associ- 
ated with Canadian International Paper 
Co., is now assistant treasurer of Interna- 
tional Paper Co 

FRANK CHALK has succeeded L. ALAN 
HENRIQUES as secretary-treasurer of Mil- 
ler & Wright Paper Co., New York, a di- 
vision of the Alling & Cory Co., and 
GEORGE BATTERSON has been named 
sales manager 

H. J. MCDONALD, formerly Cuneo 
Press vice-president and general manager 
in Philadelphia, is now associated with 
Publishers Printing Co., New York, work- 
ing on sales, customer relations, and con- 
tacts, with vice-president John H. Glantz. 

HAROLD C. SANFORD has succeeded 
ALBERT J. KENNELLY as president of 
Kennelly Paper Co., New York. Mr. Ken 
nelly, now chairman of the board, had 
been president since the company’s found- 
ing 44 years ago. 

GEORGE GRIFFIN has joined Whiting 
Paper Co. as vice-president in charge of 
sales with headquarters at Holyoke, Mass. 
He formerly was associated with Gilbert 
Paper Co., New York. 

EDWARD K. WHITMORE, vice-presi- 
dent of Oberly & Newell Lithograph 
Corp., New York, is serving as chairman 
of the new research and education com 
mittee of Point-of-Purchase Advertising 
Institute 

AMZI PIERSON & 80-year-old 
printing business in Newark, N.J., has 
been acquired by Wm. H. Becker, Inc., 
which has enlarged its Newark headquar 
ters to accommodate both plants ' 

GEORGE G. STALEY, formerly a print- 
ing buyer for the General Motors Photo- 
graphic Division and a salesman for Ross 
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25-Drawer 


MULTI-PURPOSE 
STORAGE 
CABINET 


Ideal Storage for 
Photo- 
engravings 
Artwork 
Offset Negatives — Electros 


Wayne j 
SOUS fl 


Only the New Re-designed Foster Multi- 
Purpose Storage Cabinet Offers 
Baked Hard Automobile-Paint Finish 
Free Riding Drawers 
Heavy Steel Construction 
DeLuxe Chrome Handles & Index Holders 
Finished in Smart Gray or Green 
on Order 


PRICED LOW.... 
No. 500—25 drawers each 22” wide x 17” 

deep x 1" high $119.00 
No. 502—25 drawers each 37” wide x 25” 

deep x 14%” high $180.00 
No. 504—25 drawers each 2514" wide x 2512" 

deep x 1%" high $152.00 
No. 506—25 drawers each 40” wide x 30” 

deep x 1'e’’ high $212.00 


Dustproof 


ART & NEGATIVE 
STORAGE 
CABINETS 


Two or More Make 
Attractive Counter 
or Work-top 


Completely Dust-proof 


Steel Construction for Life-Time Permanence 
and Performance 


Heaviest-Loaded Drawers Glide Easily 


Drawers Equipped with Chrome Handles and 
Plated Index Card-Holders 


ELEVEN-DRAWER MODELS 

No. 600 Storage Cabinet complete with 11 drawers, 
each 25” wide x 1 deep x 3” high. Overall 
size of cabinet: 28'’ wide x 20/2’ deep x 42" 
high ie ae on $144.00 

No. 602 Storage Cabinet complete with 11 drawers, 
each 37" wide x deep x 3” high. Overall 
size of cabinet: 40’° wide x 291/2'' deep x 42’ 
high . .$192.00 


FIVE-DRAWER MODELS 


No. 4030 Storage Cabinet complete with 5 drawers 
37’ wide x 25" deep x 2'/4’' high. Overall size 
of cabinet 40%’ wide x 28%’ deep x 1534’’ 
high PT 


No. 30B Base for above cabinet 7/2" high. .$13.75 
No. 4332—Cole Model Cabinet with 5 drawers 43” 
wide x 32’ deep x 21/4"' high. Height of cabinet 
15% ‘ a . $98.75 
No. 4338 Base for above cabinet 7/2’ high. $14.95 


No. 5038 Cole Model Cabinet with 5 drawers 50” 
wide x 38°’ deep x 21/4" high. Height of cabinet 
15% - 4.50 

No. 5088 Base for above cabinet 71/2’ high. $16.95 


Two 5-drawer units can be stored on top of one 
another making a totol height, including base, 
of 39 

Key Lock controlling all five drawers, $15.00 
additional 

° 


The Name Respected for Dependability & Economy 
Foster Manufacturing Company 


210 N. Broad Street, Phila. 2, Pa. 
Telephone LOcust 8-0990 











Lithograph Co., has been appointed sales 
representative in the advertising printing 
and lithography department of Printing 
Service, Inc., Detroit 


Randall H. Decker, Jr. George R. Staley 


RANDALL H. DECKER, JR., formerly 
with Schuylkill Paper Co., Philadelphia, 
is now eastern representative for the Gil 
bert Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. Mr. Decker 
will work out of the company’s New York 
office. 

Dr. FRANK IRELAND has been ap 
pointed director of research and labora 
tories for Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul ad 
vertising specialties firm 

H. L. BONNELL has been appointed by 
Vulcan Rubber Products, Inc., as sales rep- 
resentative for offset printing blankets in 
the Middle Atlantic area 

JAMES W. MCSWINEY is filling a 
newly-created post, executive assistant to 
the president, with the Mead Corp. at its 
Dayton offices 

FRANK B. REDINGTON, founder and 
for 54 years president of the F. B. Reding 
ton Co., maker of packaging and counting 


23 in Chicago at the 


machines, died Sept 
age of 87 

GEORGE F. WOHLGEMUTH, JR., has 
taken over midwestern sales for the Lord 
Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md. He will 
cover Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ne 
braska, and Kansas from headquarters in 
Chicago. 

CASEY & HOLLAND, INC., has opened 
offices in New York for dealing in new 
and rebuilt letterpress and litho equip- 
ment. The president of the new firm, Dan 
J. Casey, Sr., retired in 1953 after serving 
since 1919 as New York branch manager 
for Miller Printing Machinery Co 

HENRY R. JACQUEROD has been 
elected chairman of the board of R. O. 
H. Hill, Inc., New York business card and 
letterhead firm. Mr. Jacquerod, who com 
pleted 50 years of service with the com 
pany in July, had been president of th« 
Hill organization since 1950 

THOMAS M. PELLY, JR., is the new 
printing division manager of Lowman & 
Hanford, Seattle, replacing BERT HAGG, 
who recently was appointed director of 
the Department of Publications and Print 
ing at the University of Washington 

O. EDWARD JOHNSON is the new assist 
ant general manager of the Rufus H 
Darby Printing Co., Washington, D. ¢ 
Mr. Johnson, who is a graduate of Roch 
ester Institute of Technology, started with 
the firm in 1940 as an apprentice 

HOWARD H. CARSTENSEN has been 
named by Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Corp. as its district manager of sales and 
service in 11 western states and British 
Columbia. 





\Stickin Around 
with KLEEN-STIK 


WAKE UP to KLEEN-STIK! 


If vour customer's sales are dozing, 
wake ’em up to the terrifie sales- 
building power of KLEEN-STIK, 
Wide-awake advertisers in every line 
know how this moistureless, self- 
sticking adhesive makes eye-open- 
ing, purse-opening P.O.P displays 


and labels... such as: 


Operation LUMBERJACK 
To start America off with a full 
stomach, ARMOUR & CO. advo- 
cates a hearty “Lumberjack Break- 
fast’’ in a nationwide promotion, 
featuring tasty Armour Sausage. 
High on the list of successful selling 
aids was this big, bright truck sign, 
silk screened in glistening reflective 
beading. Stock used was KLEEN- 
STIK FLEX-STIK ‘‘B’’—the 
extra-flexible rubber-saturated out 
door stock that sticks tight in spite 
of weather, moisture, grease, or 
scuffing. This “‘shining’’ example 
was conceived by RUSS BROWN 
and CHARLEY SCHLINGER of 


Armour’s ad department, 


DR. PEPPER CO., of Dallas, is 
spreading the word to “Wake Up 
Your ‘Taste’’—by means of this 
snappy die-cut bottle-cap replica. 
Ad Manager A. HE. CAPERTON spec- 
ified KLEEN-STIK for this piece, 
so that it would be sure to be posted 
on thousands of walls, windows, 
counters, doors ...and other promi- 
nent spots in Dr. Pepper outlets. 
Dealers and salesmen simply p-c-e-1 
and press, and presto—there’s 
sther “peppery” sales message! 
Fine printing job “‘tastefully”’ 
handled by LLOYD SAUNDERS of 
MALFORD WEINERT CO. 


Stay awake—and stay ahead 
in sales by recommending 
KLEEN-STIK for super 
sellin’ window — streamers, 
shelf strips, back-bar signs, 
bumper strips and lots 
more! Be sure to write for 
your big K-S “Idea Kit”, 
filled with samples and sell 
ing tips it’s yours for the 
asking. 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


225 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 1, Ill. 


Pioneers in Pressure Sensitives to the Trade 
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ARE YOU 


TROUBLED BY: abno 


antiquated cost sys 


bad labor 


rmal costs? 
faulty production2 
ineffective selling? 


2 
°Nnel2 poor plant layour® 
teme 
-elations? THEN MAIL 


THIS COUPON 
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Printers throughout the middle west are finding that we have the 
answers to many of the above problems. 


The coupon below will bring you the interesting details of our many 
specialized personal services—and you'll be under no obligation. 


isn't it worth a try ? 
YOU CAN DO IT ALONE.. 


Management- 


Pp Eee Se eee ee 









Please send 


the middle west 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY, INC. 


1106 Currie Ave. «+ 
A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 


me new detailed brochure explaining your many per 


. BUT IT'S EASIER THE GRAPHIC ARTS WAY! 


Consultants to the industry since 1877 


Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 
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Jahn & Ollier 


817 W. WASHINGTON BLVD 











QUALITY CONTROLLED 


Letterpress and Offset 


graving Co. 


CHICAGO 
MONROE 6-7080 











NEW 
LITERATURE 








Those interested in literature described are asked 
to write directly to company listed in the item 


Reference for Paper Buyers 


For the first time since the war, Byron 
Weston Co., Dalton, Mass., has announced 
a new edition of its “Red Book,” a refer- 
ence volume for paper buyers and users. 
The book lists important reference data 
on stock sizes, weights, and colors for all 
Weston papers, including rag and rag- 
content bonds, ledgers, index bristols, and 
related specialties under the Weston wa- 
termark. The new edition also contains 
recommendations and suggestions for use 
of the various Weston papers, a list of 
mill practices and standards, a picture 
story on paper-making, and a dictionary 
of paper-making terms. Copies of the book 
are available on request to the company’s 
sales department or through all Weston 
distributors 










New reference book designed for paper buyers 


Third Photoengraving Guide 

The third in a series of guides for pho- 
toengraving buyers has just been issued 
by Laurence, Inc., 547 S. Clark St., Chi 
cago 5. The latest of the 
Laurence distributes to advertising agen 


folders, which 


cies, graphic arts workers, and students, 
deals with the preparation of multicolor 
line art work. Included are examples of 
the keyline method, the flap method, and 
the O} tical blue method 


Comprehensive Type Book 

Everything from classic text faces to 
strip border and Spacing material iS in- 
cluded in a comprehensive type book just 
issued by Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 
Folsom St The 80-page 
book opens with a section giving com- 
plete alphabet samples and prices for a 
wide range of type faces, including stand- 
ard text and display types as well as some 
of the most recent designs. Subsequent 


, dan Francisco 
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sections include showings of strip bor- 
ders and M&H Handy Fonts, which con- 
sist of decorative spot designs, emblems, 
and useful signs and symbols 


Press and Winder Bulletin 


The Pacemaker offset press, designed 
for high-speed, single or multicolor print- 
ing on lightweight stock, is the subject of 
a new bulletin, No. 16-DM, issued by 
Dilts Machine Works Div., Black-Claw- 
son Co., Fulton, N.Y. Press features de- 
scribed in the bulletin include hydraulic 
web tension control, continuous speed 
control, and a number of special accesso- 
ries suitable for application to existing 
oftset presses. 

Another bulletin published by the com- 
pany, No. 17-DM, illustrates and de- 
scribes the Pacemaker two-drum winder 
and the Pacemaker automatic collapsible 
register reel for handling lightweight pa 
pers and plastics such as tissue wraps, car- 
bon paper, cigarette paper, and patterns 





Load Handling by Pallet Trucks 


Moving and storing many types of mul- 
ti-unit loads with manually-operated pal- 
let lift trucks is pictured and described in 
a 12-page brochure, P-673B, published 
by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 11000 Roose 
velt Blvd., Philadelphia 15. Illustrated 
with in-plant photographs showing how 
hand trucks can increase efficiency in han- 
dling a variety of materials, the brochure 
features a section describing different pal- 

° let designs and giving their specifications. 

Pictures and specifications for a variety 
of Yale hand lift trucks are also included, 
as well as cutaway diagrams showing op- 
eration of both the hydraulic and mechan 
ical lifting mechanisms 





Letterheads of the Season 


Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass., 
has produced a portfolio of sample letter 
heads showing a variety of designs for 
different business firms. Called “Letter 
heads of the Season,” the portfolio con 
tains examples printed, engraved, and 
lithographed on five different Rising pa 
pers of varying colors and textures 


Laminating Adhesives Aid 

A new brochure describing Bondmaster 
adhesives for film, foil, paper, and other 
web laminations has just been released by 
Rubber & Asbestos Corp., 225 Belleville 
Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. Included are a mas 
ter chart of recommended adhesives for 
specific laminating materials and a check 
list of end-use properties of completed 
laminations 


Hydraulic Dock Ramp Details 

Photographs and specifications for a 
10,000-pound adjustable loading dock 
ramp are given in a new catalog sheet 
published by Rowe Methods, Inc., 2534 
Detroit Ave., Cleveland 14. Known as the 
Commercial Adjust-A-Dock, the device 
provides a smooth, substantial ramp that 
automatically compensates for truck 
spring deflection during loading and un- 
loading. The catalog sheet gives details of 
operating and design features 

















































TURD 
DIMENSION 
GIVES GLAMOUR TO CATALOGUE COVER 










This cover design of a new catalogue now being printed by Strobridge 






Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, is, in every sense, a standout. 






The cover stock is famous Buckeye Cover, antique finish, sapphire 





color. The design of the ventilating machine and the firm name are 





stamped in silver foil, then so deeply embossed that contours stand out 





dramatically from the background. 






Just as in moving pictures, the third-dimension effect, created in this 






case by embossing, supplies realism that is not attainable with ordinary 





designs or photographs. 






There are definite reasons why Buckeye Cover has long been the choice 





of printers when specifications call for embossing. For something special 






in deluxe catalogue and booklet covers, menus, annual reports, etc., we 





commend embossed designs on Buckeye Cover to the consideration of 





art directors and creative printers. 







On request, we shall be pleased to submit 





Dimension in Cover Designs.” 


a monograph on this subject, titled “Third S 
3 
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THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY  *cae* 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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‘ | Mrs, Wi111en¥ » ue 
7 ata Owman 
BETTER NUMBERS! 737 Worth Eastiere n crace 


pS 
“hicago 26, Illinois 


BETTER PRICES! ~—4 
TI ER | \\ & TABLOIDS 
- 


gives ~*" | *‘The CHESHIRE Way* 


Ls " | @ Automatically attach addressed 
you ME? pe | labels at operating speeds up to 
“fl : | 18,000 per hour. Faster, more accu- 
ae | rate than any other method, hand or 
more " te | machine. Opens mail room bottle- 
cn necks, maintains schedules, reduces 

subscription complaints. 


for less 


100,000,000 mailings per month on Cheshire 
machines. Earlier models still operating after 
24 years’ constant use. 


- * An addition to, not a replacement of, FLYERS 
Compare these prices... compare these fea- your present addressing system. Apply 


tures. Compare the design, quality and cost of rolietripercentiaueve pack form labels. 
Wetter Numbering Machines with any on the 
market and you'll see why printers all over the 
country agree... NUMBER IT BETTER 

and for less money WITH WETTER! . er 


NONPAREIL MODEL — for general use on large 
dia. cylinder, automatic and platen type 
presses. 


Roman or Gothic figures, in either forward or G ET T0 p PR 
Lan 
s4 





backward motion. Solid “No.” slide plunger 
precedes figures,—only 7 points above type 
high. One-piece solid steel frame. * fea’ ee es with 


S-wheels — 9 picas by 64 pts. $24.00 : aw 
satin nein * im. $26.00 ig Xp 9 = ANCHOR 


Removable slide plunger $1.00 additional a r/ f y PE 


LOCK-WHEEL MODEL — for small dia. cylinder ' = WASH 
high-speed presses. a Al 


Designed for accurate numbering at maximum TRU-CLEANS— penetrates to the very bottom 
press speeds. Patented lock bar prevents over- of the finest halftones. Dissolves all hard 
throw of wheels through inertia, and from pull- dried ink, gum, dirt, ete. from plates, type, 


a electros, fountains. 
ing over when in contact with inking rollers. 


One-piece solid steel frame. CUTS WASH-UP TIME—dries rapidly —tleaves 


ecaitoiad —_ by 64 $29 00 no oily film—a little goes a long way. 
-wheels — icas ts. A ea , 
P : y P NON-TOXiC—does NOT contain death-deal- 

6-wheels — 10 picas by 64 pts. $31.00 ing chemicals such as: coal tar solvents, 

Removable slide plunger $1.00 additional es wood alcohol, carbon tet, acid or 

caustics. 

SOLD on a MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

Write Dept. I for descriptive 

leaflet and free U. S. Govern- 

ment Booklets: “Benzol Poi- 

soning” and Anchor’s “Chem- 

ical Dangers”. 


TIY3| (4.3 NUMBERING MACHINE CO. ANCHOR CHEMICAL C0 To 
ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET- BROOKLYN 8,N.Y. os ° 
RAL EY) 14 ae a ee “SOLUTIONS FOR GRAPHIC ARTS PROBLEMS’ 

829 BERGEN ST., BROOKLYN 38, N.Y., MAin 2-8006 


All prices F. O. B. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Both models available in 7 and 8-wheels. 


@ vo 


NON-TOXIC NON-TOXIC NON-TOXIC 
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There’s more to BLACK ink 


than meets the eye 


} 


{ pe adjusted. 


Don't F that can easily 
It 5S mu 


which result from its vehicle 


No matter what shade of black you want, GBW can offer it 


judge black by its shade alone 


h more important to judge black by its working qualities 


to you with different working characteristics 

One of our finest black inks uses a vehicle that sets quickly and 
binds the pigment firmly to the surface of the paper to prevent 
chalking and offsetting. Since a larger proportion of pigment and 
vehicle remain on the surface, coverage is more complete 
and blacks are richer. 

These full-bodied inks are not stiff nor excessively tacky. They 
work especially well on high-speed two and four color presses, 

For additional information, please write or telephone our 


Brooklyn or ¢ hicago factories 


NKS 


FOR LETTERPRESS — OFFSET— DIE STAMPING 
GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 
GAIR BLDG., 35 YORK ST. 215 S. ABERDEEN ST. 
BROOKLYN 1,N. Y. CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
Telephone ULster 8-4100 Telephone MOnroe 6-4246 


Factories in Toronto, Canada and Mexico City, Mexico 


A 
COMPLETE 
SERVICE! 


56 


ipprmmpree € FD FE 
pRoPeptee Be PD 
PIPE rT ee RES 
PILE ene ctee fp 








~a2° 


FREE POCKET MANUAL 
FOR PRESSMEN 
Edited by recognized authorities to 
help you solve problems on ink han- 
dling, drying time, proper use of driers, 
etc. Just ask for ‘Using Ink.” 


Also try GBW SPEEDINX 

for fast setting and rapid drying in 
a quality ink. Speedinx gives you 
dense coverage and comes in a 
complete range of GBW colors. 


ADVERTISING ART 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


LETTERPRESS PLATES 
OFFSET PLATES 


ROTOGRAVURE PLATES 


Makers of Fine 
Printing Plates 


GRAPHIC ARTS CORPORATION OF OHIO 


110 OTTAWA STREET 


DETROIT BRANCH 
825 West Elizabeth Street 
WOodward 2-9122 


TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
CHICAGO 


RAndolph 6-5383 


222 West Adams Street 


PHONE GARFIELD 3781 


NEW YORK 
122 E. 42nd Street 
OXford 7-2387 
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When your problem is 


EMPLOYMENT 


It is our function to bring together the 
right man and the right job. We can guide 
you whether you are looking for a key man 
for your organization, or whether you are 
a qualified man looking for a position. Con- 
fidential, nationwide employment service for 


key personnel. 


Write for a copy of our booklet, 


“If You Are Job-Hunting, Should You Use 


an Employment Agency?” 


POSITIONS FILLED — POSITIONS SECURED 


Confidential Inquiries Solicited 


GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
HELEN M. WINTERS, Manager 
Dept. DID-11, 307 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 

















DO HOT-SPOT 
CARBONIZIN 


‘ emma 
in your je 
own plant 








ft 











Produce complete 






multi-copy business 






forms quickly, easily, 


PROFITABLY! 














YOU can run hundreds of profitable extra jobs on what was 
formerly non-productive press time with the “DOVEN HOT- 
SPOT CARBONIZING CONVERTER". Factory-installed unit 
“prints on” carbon at regular printing press speeds—either 
before or after regular letterpress printing, handles Hot Em- 
bossing specialty work . . . yet does not interfere with con- 
ventional letterpress operation. Features exclusive ‘“Pin- 
Point” Heat Control that individually controls heat on foun- 
tain, ink roller and bed—adjusts to exact heat required for 
every job 

Picture shows TYPICAL INSTALLATION on Miehle Vertical 
Press—Scores of other “DOVEN” Hot-Spot Conversions on 
MILLER, LITTLE GIANT, CHANDLER & PRICE, KELLY, 
MIEHLE and other Cylinder Presses are rapidly paying for 
themselves in new business . . . new profits! Dealer inquiries 
invited 


DOVE N MACHINERY & ENGINEERING INC. 


(Formerly Center Tool) 
2706 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 12, Ill. SAcremento 2-3355 
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MAKE YOUR OWN RUBBER PLATES 
IN THE 


EVA-PRESS 


e EASY TO OPERATE 
e ECONOMICAL 

e PRECISION MADE 
e FAST 







The EVA-PRESS makes it cco- 
nomical for every printer to 
make and print from rubber 
Available in 110 volt. plates. Years of development 
220 volt, or other and testing stand behind every 
specifications EVA-PRESS. A quality press that 
SPECIFICATIONS makes both matrices and rubber 

e Platen 11” x 13” . 
5 dante chaes aa 18 plates. Only 4 minutes actual 
operator's time; 20 minutes vul- 
canizing while operator does 

thermostatically controlled other work. Makes rubber plates 

e Requires 17” x 28” floor 


space of any desired thickness for 
e Stands 37” high 
Mounts on bench 23” high 
Shipping weight 600 Ibs presses. 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 


735 OSTERMAN AVENUE DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Over 50 tons uniform 
pressure 


Electrically heated— 


use in letterpress and offset 








Why We Bet Our Life____ 


1954 Would Be The Graphic 
Arts’ Best Year Ever!! 


MONEY — so plentiful the savings banks deposits keep on 


rising month by month. (Note—and now the government is making 


money more plentiful 


UNEMPLOYMENT — people out of work in ‘54—only a 


fraction of previous years when we had much smaller population 
when times were considered good. And, today unemployment com 
pensation keeps the few unemployed eating without dipping into 
their savings. Watch unemployment drop this fall (sure as shooting 


RUSSIA _ INDO CHINA _ KOREA situation sells 


newspapers, but nothing untoward has happened, and pitiless pub 
licity today throughout the world will (methinks) make the Machia 
velian machinations of the war mongers die a-borning; their con 
quests by stealth are over 


AMERICA —dat the adolescent age where it will grow like lowa 


corn—you can see it growing—billions being spent to take care of 

more business in the next ten years than the previous thirty—all of 

which requires tremendous more printing (and most printing has to 

be FOLDED), and the BaumFolder Gold-Mine, on pay-for-itself terms 
is yours for the asking. Which size may we ship? 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, INC. 
615 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


14 x 20 17 x 22 . 22 x 28 25 x 38 30 x 46 
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STOP STATIC ELECTRICITY 


GUARANTEED! 
USED REGULARLY IN THE LARGEST PLANTS 


$3.00 per can 


IN THE NATION 


$30.00 per doz. 


S TAT I 4 IL 1220 WEST 6th ST. * CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
STATIKIL —- A DIVISION OF THE J. E. DOYLE CO. — Established 1914 — 


AMERICAN 
PONY BOY 
MODEL 56 


N° 654321 


Facsimile Impression 


SMALLEST STOCK MACHINE MADE 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL FOLDER 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET,-CHICAGO, ILL. 











PLATE-MOUNTING 
SYSTEM FOR FLAT- 


Equipment for the 
Graphic Arts ee OR ROTARY 


PROOF PRESSES 


STEREOTYPING 
EQUIPMENT 


ELECTROTYPING 
EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Seresten 9, Pe. PHOTOENGRAVING 


EQUIPMENT 


OFFSET 


Designed To Serve You Better 
EQUIPMENT 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
LITERATURE AND PRICES 


COMPARE WITH WESEL 
BEFORE YOU BUY 








THE FASTEST, 
MOST MODERN 
JOB PRESS! 


for mailing pieces, 

throw aways, 

inserts, and 

all types f 

of form 

printing <r cenilaip-thagenatie 

Orville Dutro & Son, Inc. g 

Sabri sisi ciieh aiminele 117 West 9th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif * 
le Dutro & Son, In ill intormation ¢ | SPER DFLEX ‘ 


ctured by Western Gea ugh -speec iultiple operation ro 
est a 


products in the West 


COUPON BRINGS DETAILS rowt__stare 


a 

ADDRESS ; 
¥ 

‘s 








VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


General Offices, Research Laboratory, Demonstration Room & Factory 
3601 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, ill Phone: ROgers Park 11-2100 
Eastern Office & Demonstration Room 
323 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y Phone: MUrray Hill 4-4197 
Western Office 


3156 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 8-9931 


RICHARDS ELECTROMATIC | 


| DOES 
| EVERYTHING ” : 


MACHINE 
@ 3 Motors Yaa £ 4 DELUXE 


1] 
1] 
1] 


@ Many Exclusive 
Patented 
Features 


| SAWS, TRIMS 


| ROUTS, PLANES 
| MORTISES, ETC. 


Precisioned 
Plates Save 


Press Time 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS AND 
FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE OF 
OUR LINE 


J.A.RicHarDs Co. “ip 
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classified 


| j 
THE IML ANO PRIN TES Uyers 
CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS | EQUIPMENT FOR SALE (Continued) 


li ( p (Continued) 
CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Size | 










Calendar ick for 


TIMES FASTER 
than 
HAND-WRAPPING 






RATES: Ordinary classified, $1.10 a line per in- vew Yor! ihe 

sertion (figure 36 characters per line); mini- 

mum $3.30. Used monthly, $35 a year for 3 CARSON FORA 

lines; $10 for each additional line. Situation TOP QUALITY—-LOW-PRICED 
wanted, 90¢ a line; minimum $2.70 ONE-TIME 
Display classified sold by column inch with dis- 1//4 CO ra V 1:10) 3 


counts for larger space and three or more in- 




































sertions. Sample rates: One inch used one time, Pencil carbon —Carbonized Book and 

$21; used 12 times, $16 per insertion. Two to News. Write for new catalog, samples ee The RIGHT machine to wrap 
four inches used one time, $19 per inch. Full AMERICAN CARBON PAPER MFG. CO. A \ your magazines a — 
rate schedule on request. Please send payment Sania. tenes ° Chatham, Ve. \ oe ee y is mace 
with order. : : y j 

Copy must be received at 309 W. Jackson ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

Bivd., Chicago 6, III, by the 18th of the month ENGRAVED STATIONERY by SECO 

preceding date of publication Wedding invitations, letterheads, cards 












Maintain a smooth-working moil- 
ing room schedule and cut your 
cost at the tame timel Anyone 
can operate the MAGNACRAFT 
wrapping machine 


Fine quality Sie 1 t Engraving Co 


BINDERY SERVICE 124 Oak St, Kansas City 42, Me 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


BUILDING COMING DOWN... 
AND EVERY PRICE ALSO TO 
ELIMINATE FLOOR STOCK 


| 
| 
| 
1—R. Hoe & Co., Inc. special single roll 
| 


















wicnso 72, 1h: 










DEPT. E for details 
















DIVISION OF C. O. OWEN & CO. | 2-unit rotary web telegraph blank per- Insist on M egi IIl’s 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS fecting press—# 1697—straight line— 
“Books Bound by Us Are single deck—72” wide plate cylinders— | | Remember. Only Megill Makes 
Bound to Satisfy” 12 plates wide x 6 plates around, print- | | Spring Tongue® Gauge Pins 
2200 Maywood Dr., Maywood, III | ing 72 blanks on 2 sides—72” x 58” \ 
Telephones: Fillmore 3-9000 and cutoff MEGILL'S PATENT 





EStebrook 86-8787 (Chicago) 











1—R. Hoe & Co., Inc. special single roll 
BOOKS FOR PRINTERS single unit rotary telegraph blank print- 
ing press— # 2029—straight line—single } 
. ‘ deck--wide plate 54” cylinder, 9 plates 

Book List Available wide x 6 aides allen erraene ta 54 
The Inland Printer now has available a blanks on 1 side only sheet delivery | 
size 52” x 48” cutoff 


























Book List containing many standard 





| 
| 
books on printing and related material 2—Hacker +4 Proof Presses $600.00 ea. $1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 













The list is divided according to subject 
1—16'2" Goerz Lense 135.00 | 
matter. Send for your copy today Sold by Printers Supply Dealers. 
1—14 x 19 Rectangular 120 Levey THE 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


Sault Seaton | Screen with Binder 165.00 EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 1—14 x 17 Rectangular 110 Levey The Pioneer in 1870 
Screen with Binder 145.00 | | 763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 38, N.Y. 

































| 1—11 x 14 Rectangular 60 Levey 





BRONZERS : 
MILWAULKEER BRONZERS For all Screen with Binder 55.00 


pre me rebuilt. ©, B Henschel | | Are you constantly struggling 


(o., Mineral St., Milwaukee, Wi 1—10 x 12 Rectangular 85 Levey i Mina 
Screen with Binder 40.00 | for quality printing? 





ts 





BUSINESS FOR SALE 


PRICED BELOW ilue of equipment 1—10 x 12 Rectangular 100 Levey 4. ] l nollers 
Print ind = offles ipply busine in | Screen with Binder 45.00 Yustall / elax! 


“ Coble t\ (jro ims £H0O.000 lbown | 

























pa ent, $15,00 Larry Towe Agency 3—Axel Holmstrom Etching . 
Holland, Michigat Machines, Saw Tooth Paddle, ROCKETS for your job presses 
son SHOP for sale s12M. Write for de | with electric heater 500.00 ea. « SYNTHOX 
Ca 1—Double Arc 35 amps Pease | for your fast typo presses 
Lamp with Rheostat 150.00 
BUSINESS SERVICES - : | 1—Besco 21 x 26 Printing Frame 135.00 New GRAYTONE 
ENGINEER RS-CONSULTANTS on Pris for our litho resses 
ir Designers of Rotogravure, Flexo- | — —"s co MODERN y P 
rant ind aravure offaet vr ; for —Royle Router (New Head in ust (DEALS - 
il ay catior If your printing 1946) 500.00 
1p to standard, costs too high ot IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
1—Royle Beveler 350.00 Huntington Park, Col Chicage 8, Minois “Leng Islond City 1, MW. ¥ 









pe il problem, consult u 






are ivallable on a yearly 






























. , 4 Crawford Co 2—24” Chemco Cameras with 
ihe + 6, Edgewood Station, Providence Zeiss Lenses 1400.00 ea NEW ERA COLLATORS 
Write, Wire, or Phone HAncock 6-5885 FOR SALE 
vicenens oe Shnieainn, wate HES, CRAFTSMEN MACHINERY $5,000.00 EACH 
FANS, ADVERTISING NOVELTIES — COMPANY 
. own teaprtnt all your res THE DUPLICATE FORMS CO. 
htm Saloadar Ch 575 ATLANTIC AVE BOSTON, MASS MENTOR, OHIO 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE (Continued) 


iMac 


TRADE MARK 


LETTERPRESS PACKING 
& OFFSET 
VARNISHING BLANKET 


ON LETTERPRESSES:— 


MarV-Al cuts makeready time, reduces 
type and plate wear, lessens slurring, 
helps uneven type to print evenly. 


ON OFFSET PRESSES:— 


MarV-Al uses less varnish, minimizes 
ripples, bubbles, discoloration and 
tail curl. Increases production. 


Send for free sample, brochure and 
name of MarV-Al distributor near you. 


TILESTON & HOLLINGSWORTH CO. 
213 Congress St wi) Boston 10, Mass. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE (Continued) 





HILL RUBBER CO., inc. 
Reber fr Ainting — 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
2728 Elston Ave. * Chicago 47, Illinois 
731 Commonwealth Ave. ¢ Massillon, Ohio 

3510 Gannett St. ¢ Houston 25, Texas 


UNVULCANIZED GUMS 
ENGRAVERS’ RUBBER 


PLATE BACKING 
cured) 


CEMENTS (for all purposes) 
FABRICS (for all printing) 
BOX-DIE MOUNTING MATERIAL 


SPONGE RUBBER Molded and 
Sheet 


COMPLETE CHICAGO STOCK 
(under temperature control) 


C000, 


(cured & un- 


Samples & Prices on Request 
“SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS” 








6 
N PATCHING 
EYELETTING 
WIRING 
STRINGING 


FOR THE TRADE 


STANDA 


65 DUANE STREET NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
TELEPHONE WORTH 21796 
MILLION BLANK SHIPPING 
TAGS ALWAYS IN STOCK 








Magnifiers 


Photo-Engravers 
Photographers 
Lithographers 
Printers 


9-Power 
$350 
#20 12-Power. .$10.00 


Has very flat field and great covering power 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


680 E. Fort St. Detroit 26, Mich. 














RILLING 
STRENGTH 


ement. ' 
details and prices. 


Hy CO. 


Nenaes 
PANS 
TRADEMARK ® 


AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


THEIR PRESSWORK HAS 
MADE THEM FAMOUS 





SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 W. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 








Amsco 
Chases 


* Electric-Welded 








* Square and True 


* Absolutely Guaranteed 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE COMPANY 





31-31 Forty-Eighth Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 











64"' Seybold Cutter, 10Z Model 
56" Seybold Precision 
50 and 57’ Oswego, Giant End Pull 
Harris and Webendorfer Offset Presses, 
all sizes, late models 
ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 


82 Beekman St., N. Y. 38 BEekman 3-1791 











AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and re 
I It printing equipment on easy term 
Write for 
Type Foundry, Wichita 


free list M ouri ‘entral 


THE DOYLE 
INFRA-RED DRYER* 


tor all types of printing machinery 
THE DOYLE 
VACUUM SHEET CLEANER* 


Removes dirt, dust, lint and dry spray 
from poper while printing 
*Patented 


J. E. Doyle Co., 1220 w. 6th St., Cleveland 














| 
| 
| 
| 


Final Clearance 


ESSO Standard Oil Co. 
Private Printing Plant 
Baltimore, Maryland 


2 No. 1 Kelly Presses 22 x 28 
1 No. 2 Kelly Press, automatic 
oiling, new in 1948 


1 V-45 Miehle Vertical 


3 Hamilton Steel Letterboard 
Cabinets 

1] Seybold 50” Cutter 10ZD-10061 

1 ATF 24” Darkroom all metal 
camera 


Circular on Request 


TYPE & PRESS 


of Illinois Inc. 
3312 North Ravenswood 
CHICAGO 13 








WEB DRYING 
APPARATUS 


e ROTOGRAVURE 

© WEB-OFFSET 
LETTERPRESS 

e ANILINE 


B. OFFEN & CO. 


168 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





Plastic and Rubber Printing 
Materials. Sold by leadir 

Supply Dealers sed 

Rubber Engravers Free mples 


Ti-Pi, 1000 Bdwy, Konsas City 5, Mo. 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE (Continued) 





FOR SALE 


56” 2/0 Miehle Perfecting Press, 

Cross Feeder, Ext. Del. 

56” 2/05S.C. Miehle, Pile Feeder, Ext. 

Del. 

3/0 2-col. Miehle with Feeder & 

Ext. Del. 

4/05.C. Miehle, Pile Feeder, Ext. 

Del 

No. 4-3 Miehle Swingback Unit, bed 
30°42” 

28x41" 4-track Miller Press 

28°41" 4-track Miller C. and C. 

#1 22x28" — #2 22'x34” Kelly 
Presses, Reloading Feeders, Lub- 
ricating System 

22’'x28" Miehle Horizontal, Straight 
Line Del. 

22’'x28"' Miehle Horizontal Tandem 

38°’-44”" Seybold Paper Cutters 

3-Knife Seybold Trimmer 

G2-2 Intertype——-8-14-31 Linotypes 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Tel. MArket 7-3800 
Fourth St Philadelphia 6, Pa 


62” 


62” 


323-29 WN 








Mi mib U 
TOUGH TEMPER DIES 





Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich 











EQUIPMENT WANTED 
BEST PRICES paid for Lit nd tud 
1 for Kelrod ind tudlow I 


i i 


HELP WANTED 


MEN WANTED — POSITIONS OPEN 


Asst. Production Manager—O fiset 
Letterpress, Typography, Bindery 
Age 0-40 

Superintendent—Ofiset Pressroom NIGHT 
1 & 2 Col Harris——Age 40-55 EAST $6,500-10,000 

Foreman-—Offset Pressroom NIGHT 
4 color NEW ENGLAND 

Foreman—Offset Pressroom 
1 & 2 Col 

Foreman 
Pilate 

Foreman 


$4,000-10,000 


$9,100 
SOUTHEAST $8,000 

Lithe Stripping & 
NEW ENGLAND $7,000-7,500 

Trade Bindery 

MIDWEST $7,000-8,000 
WEST COAST $6,500 
MIDWEST $7,000 
Offset-Letterpress SOUTHWEST $5,200 
Printing & Litho MIDWEST $7,500 
Sales Manager Envelopes EAST $7,.900-9,000 
ink Technician EAST or WEST $7,500 


GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Helen M. Winters, Mgr 
307 E 4th Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Estimator 
Estimator 
Estimator 
Sales Manager 


Dept. 1D.11 
List Your Confidential Application With Us 








PRINTING FOREMAN 
OFFSET ROTARY PRESSES 
AND CAMERA 
Dept., Business Forms Plant 


THE DUPLICATE FORMS CO. 


MENTOR, OHIO 











INSTRUCTIONS 
Linetype-Intertype Instruction 
Ohio Linotype hor 
] wil >) 


96 





MOTOR AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. Ciine 
West Motor and control equip 
nt for printing achiner 105 W 


POSITIONS WANTED 





MANAGER—Ava e for etterpre 
Offset plant. Pract il printer ong rec 
ord f | Coast f 
! I | ad moder 
tt j ! t 1 
! ! t rn I reha Fe and 
| ! I t TT! ned ma 
1 i t er-relat ! and 
j } ra ( ffer agere 
ley lal t nd cellent 
renee ‘ ! ttle it here Box 
THE INLAND PRINTEI S09 W 
J I a., Ci “as P}lis 
PRODUCTION manager, 15 y! exter 
and pract. exp. offset, letterpre 
Catalog comme! al and publication 
bbackpr ind ‘ rile wer management 
produ estimating and sale n mediun 
ize plant. Compl. re ime furt hed. Box 
THK INLANI PRINTER 
PRESSMAN, p. or linder and 
platen pre ‘ int position in Cal 
fornia, Ney Mexi Arizona. Writ 
he p 6, THK INLAND PRINTEI 
EAPERIENCED Linotype operator, it 
terested in employment with opportur 
t t« eal photo ompositior Write 
box N THE INLAND PRINTER 
PRINTING SERVICE 
EXTRA PRESS TIME We have our 
ww pul iti print plant now 
have extra pre time ind composing 
I tit ivalilable We are n position 
to print i her nthil emi 
monthiv publicatior vith run of 100,000 
t 00,000, typ ze appro ” by I 
fr It) pag ip. Rotary b magazine 
newsprint pre color available on 50% 
f yup Mailis facilitie Centrally 
ited for ma ng n New York State 
ind New England. Bo No. N ( 
rHE INLAND PRINTER 09 W Jach 
n Diva. Cl ik ( Titi 
STITCHING WIRE 
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BOOKS 
for 
PRINTERS 


from 


THE INLAND 
PRINTER 


Send for our 
FREE BOOK LIST 


Progress is made through study. You 
will be a better printer, a better busi 
ness man if you read books that will 
add to your knowledge. Every person 
in the printing business needs a library 
of books for reference, for study, for 
loan to young men just starting. 


Which can be ordered 

the easy way 
No need to write to 25 or 30 different 
publishers to get the books on printing 
you should have. With the Inland Printer 
Book List, you can check off the items you 
want, send a check or money order to 
our Book Department and your books will 
come postpaid 


Art, Layout, Typography 
The largest classification; there are 33 
books from which to choose 


General Printing 


Books which wouldn't fit in any other 
group; some of them are textbooks 
which cover the whole field—25 items 
mentioned under this heading. 


Presswork, Ink, Etc. 
20 books give you a wide selection 


Offset Lithography 


10 different volumes 
growing field. 


about this fast- 


Books, Bookbinding 


Nine books in this group 


Management, Estimating 


Eight books in this group will help you 
make more money. 


Advertising 
Eight books listed 


Silk Screen Printing 


Six books in this 
field. 


fast-growing new 


Proofreading 
Five books, some of which are essen- 
tial to accurate printing. 


Photoengraving 
Three books. 


Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Bivd. 

Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Job done 


by the time 


big folder 
can be set 





Set the FH by moving the two 


indicator knobs on the inch scales 


to the fold widths wanted, 


The larger I'M, fully 
automatic, folds up to 


19.000 sheets an hour 





© Folding 
Machines 


Made by Pitney-Bowes, Ine., 
Originators of the 

postage meter 

Offices in 94 cities 
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You fold short runs with the FH 


in less time than you can set a standard 





The FH costs less 


than a typewriter 


folding machine. Just move two knobs! 
@ With semi-automatic feed, and 
electrically driven, the FH can double-fold 
letter size sheets up to 5000 an hour. 
(Automatic feed optional at slight extra 
cost.) It’s a profit maker because it 
handles small jobs that now tie up 

big folders, o1 require time-taking, 
costly hand folding. 

@ You don’t have to move the job to 
the bindery just move the FH to the 
job. It's small, light, portable; a girl can 
carry it easily. And anybody can use it, 
@ Whe FH makes two folds at once, 
handles eight standard folds, on sheets 


as large as 8% x 14 inches, as small as 


3x3 inches, in varied weights and finishes 
@ Speeds deliveries, pleases customers, 
costs less than a typewriter... $00n 
pays for itself in any shop. 

@ Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration. Or send the ¢ oupon 
for a free illustrated booklet. 


| i 
| Prrney-Bowes, Ln ! 
6 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn | 
| 

| Send free booklet | 
: on kolding Machine to 
| ! 
| Name | 
1 Ad 
\ddre | 

. ' 
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BY WAYNE V. HARSHA, EDITOR 








& The crystal balls are being uncovered rapidly these days 
ina supreme effort to see who can be the first to predict 


what business is going to do in 1955. Among the first is the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, which polled the 186 economists 
who last year predicted the mild 1954 downturn in business, 
and found they expect “a moderate improvement in 1955 

Said the construction news firm: “Total output of goods 
and services is expected by a majority of the economists to 
rise steadily, but not greatly, through the remainder of 1954 
and all of 1955.” 

The median estimate for the full year 1954 is $356,100, 
000,000, while the median estimate for next year is $361, 
4100,000,000—an increase of slightly more than one per 
cent 

If it's any discomfort to you, the economists predicted 
the cost of living would remain steady throughout 1955 


%& We ran across a fable the other day that might be applied 
to price-cutters in the printing industry. It’s probably as 
old as Aesop, and it may have been one of his fables in the 
first place. Here it is for whatever it may be worth 

Once upon a time a great prophet addressed a herd of don 
keys: “What would a donkey require for a three-day jour 
ney Six bundles of hay and three bags of dates,” one of 
them said. “That soundeth like a fair price. But I have only 
one three-day journey to be made and for that I cannot give 
six bundles of hay and three bags of dates. Who will go 
for less 

Behold all stood forth. One would ZO for six bundles of 
hay and two bags of dates, another for three bundles of hay 
ind one bag of dates. Onc especially long-eared donkey 
agreed to go for one bundle of hay 

Spake the prophet: “Thou art a disgrace to the herd, and 
an ass. Thou canst not live for three days on one bundle of 
hay, much less undertake the journey and profit thereby 

Frue,” replied the ass, hanging his long ears in shame 

but I wanted to get the order And trom that day to this, 


! 
price cutters have been known as asses 


*® An editor had a notice stuck up above his desk that read 
Accuracy! Accuracy! Accuracy!” and this notice he always 
pointed out to the new reporters 

One day the youngest member of the staff came in with 
his report of a public meeting. The editor read it through 
and came to the sentence: Three thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cyes were fixed upon the speaker 

Editor; What do you mean by making a silly blunder like 
that 

Youngster: But it’s not a blunder. There was a one-eyed 


man in the audience! 


*& Omar Mergenthaler may be gone but he’s certainly not 
forgotten, The American Federation of Labor at its recent 
annual convention in Los Angeles adopted a resolution pay 
ing tribute to the inventor of the Linotype. Tying in with 
the one hundredth anniversary of OM’s birth, the resolution 
recognized “the greatness of his achievement” and expressed 











gratitude for “the ever expanding benefits that the machine 
has brought to all the people of the world 

Particularly grateful,” said the resolution, “may be print- 
ing industry workers, but no less may all working people 
whose standard of life has received such a forward impetus 
from accelerated production of printing and its tremendous 
effect on merchandising.” The resolution also stressed the 
invention’s contribution “for enrichment of body and soul,” 
and observed that the Linotype’s “constant improvement 
provided the stimulus for invention and perfection of other 
methods and processes needed to meet the demands of 
greater and higher quality of production of the printed 
word 

Offering the resolution were delegates from the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ 
Union, and the International Photo-Engravers’ Union. 


*& Ever hear the one about the newspaper that typographic- 
ally referred to a couple of learned and scholarly gentlemen 
as two “bibulous old flies” rather than as “bibliophiles”? The 
next day the editor received a wrathful letter protesting the 
error. The editor apologized for the mistake, adding that 
he was sure the gentlemen understood how such errors can 
slip through, and hoped they would not be “too fastidious” 
to forgive him. It could be a coincidence that the Linotypist 
erred again. This time the bibliophiles were described as 
two fast idiots.” There are days when we think we would 
prefer to be a ditchdigger, too. 


*& It's dollars to doughnuts that you could count on one 
finger the number of printers doubling in brass by operating 
novelty shops on the side. That finger would be on the hand 
of Charles J. Patti, who set up Garden Press in Garden City 
on New York's Long Island after 28 years experience as 
letterpress and offset superintendent for Rockwood & Com- 
pany, chocolate and cocoa house in Brooklyn 

When he took over the Garden City premises, he found 
that his lease included a retail store stocked with hobby 
items, children’s books and other novelties for tots, teen 
agers and grown-ups. Was he surprised? Well, you couldn't 
have knocked him over with a feather. What would you 
do if a going non-printing business making profit not to 
be sneezed at fell into your lap? 

What Mr. Patti did was to put his daughter Jean in charge 
of the store so the trade would keep rolling in. His new 
letterpress-offset business volled along, too. Within a few 
months, he switched it to a larger spot in Long Island's 
Hempstead. The last we heard of Mr. Patti, his plant was 
working on an order for a million and a half color labels. 
Jean Patti is with him there, but the novelty store is still 
going strong for the Pattis. A man is in charge now, and 
he knows just where to send any printing orders that come 


alk np 


*® Last words: “One or two pages of copy to come. Nothing 


important 
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Today’s high-speed, nigh-fidelity printing demands the best makeready... starts with 
Cromwell HIGH-FIDELITY TYMPAN specially prepared 


Known everywhere for: 


@ more impressions, fewer changes 
e extra-hardness, extra-toughness 


e@ uniform texture, free from high 
and low spots 


@ absolute resistance to oil, moisture, 
cleaning solvents 


@ lowest cost in the long run... even 
for short runs 


Unconditionally guaranteed. Clipped, scored 
and trimmed for your press make. Ask your 
Cromwell jobber. 


A sample is our best salesman. Ask for working 

samples for your press—letterpress or offset. 

See SS eS SB SF SS SS SS SS SF SF SF SF SS TSS Seen aaeaaannna 
Cromwell Paper Company 
4801 South Whipple Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


Send working samples of Cromwell Special Tympan to me without 
charge or obligation. 


Name 
Firm Address 
City Zone State 


Press Make Top Sheet Size 


Check: Square Cut | | Clipped | | Scored 


PAPER COMPANY 











MIXER MODELS 


G2, G2-2sm, G2-4sm 
G4, G4-2sm, G4-4sm 
F2, F2-2sm, F2-4sm 
F4, F4-2sm, F4-4sm 


WIDE RANGE. The Model G4-4sm Intertype Line 
Composing Machine carries four main magazines and 
four side magazines. ...The G4-4sm can be equipped 
with 12 type faces including points and figures—or 


up to as many as 28 complete alphabets. 


SPEED. On the Model G keyboard, you can set large 
display matter, ¢ omplex mixed composition of various 


kinds, or regular text at straight-matter speed. 


SIMPLICITY. By a flip of the simple shift key (1) the 


operator can mix type from the top pair or the bottom 


pair of magazines.... Matrix distribution is fast and 
simple because of the single oscillating distributor 
box (2) which selects the matrices automatically and 
places them on the correct distributor bar. ... Matrices 
are then returned to their proper magazines (3) by 
a short and direct path of travel Intertype provides 
the simplest method of distribution to be found on any 


typesetting machine. 


MODEL G carries interchangeable 90 and 72-channel 
main magazines and 34-channel side magazines. This 
versatile combination permits full use of every font in 
the series to meet varied type requirements. 

Text in Waverl 


® LOOK TO 


© PROGRESSIVE 
© INTERTYPE : 
Q 


(3) INTERTYPE DIRECT PATH OF TRAVEL 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION » 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 1,N.Y 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Boston 

IN CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd., Toronto 

Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Halifax 





